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Tested and Proved 
In Public Sight 


That record is far different from the 
factory tests and private road-runs. 
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Crowds of automobile enthusiasts by 
the hundred thousands have watched 
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| the record breaking, long-distance races 
—with eyes intent on every happening 
: —have watched the terrific strain on 
: men, machines and tires—and have seen 
: 


the Speed Kings roll in to victory on 
Nassau Tires, without a change of tires, 
without the slightest symptom of tire 
trouble. 


Nassau Gires ~ 


‘All-Mighty “Tough” 
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have this public record back of every claim. Those race spectators are tire buyers and 
Think of the thousands who saw Ralph they have seen the test. 
De Palma win both the Cobe (300 miles) Besides, there are many hundreds of thou- 
and Elgin Trophies (300 miles) on one set sands who followed the races through the 
of Nassau Tires. papers and know the results in terms of 
Think of the thousands who saw Bob Nassau Tires. The Speed Kings themselves 
3urman smash all the world’s dirt track have been unstinting in their public praise 
records of from 10 to 100 miles on Nassau of the tires which carried them to victory. 
Tires, also win Oklahoma sweepstakes (200 And every car owner knows that the 
niles), April 29, 1915. wear and tear on tires in one record-smash- 
Think of the thousands who saw Dario ing, long-distance race is the most gruelling 
Resta at the Panama Exposition win the test possible. 
400-mile Grand Prix Race and a week later They know that the regular Nassau Stock 
win the 300-mile Vanderbilt Cup Race, Tires endure terrific strain and abnormal 
using the same identical tires in both— wear better than any other tire made. 
Nassau Stock Tires—not any extra strong May we quote you prices, discounts, etc. ? 
ones made for public demonstration, but the A Handsome Booklet, “A Year with 
usual stock tires, Nassaus. Nassau Tires”; ask us for it. 








Thermord Rubber Company 


Makers of Thermoid Brake Lining 


Factories and Main Offices: Trenton, N. J. 
BRANCHES: 
New York Pittsburgh Indianapolis Philadelphia 
Chicago Detroit San Francisco Boston 


HAA 


St. Louis 
Our Guarantee: Thermoid will make good—or we will 
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The Silent Salesman 
Clinched the Sale 


Ever notice how a working model 
will attract a man’s eye, how often a 
customer will stop, play with it, talk 
about it, and end by buying it? 
Well, that’s the idea behind the 
demonstration board for “Big 4” 
Hangers. 

There is hardly a barn door in 
your territory that is hung properly, 
that works as it should. And there 
is hardly an owner who doesn't at 
some time or other say to himself, 
‘“['m going to get new hangers.” 
But when he gets doing something 
else he forgets all about the old barn 
door. It is only ‘when he is 
reminded that he thinks of it. And 
where is a better place to remind 
him than in your store? 

Let us show you how you can get 
this display and how you can use it 
to best advantage. Write today. 


[ The National Mfg. Co. 


STERLING, ILL. 
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HARDWARE RETAILERS CONDEMN 
TRADING STAMP EVIL 


Campaign of Hardware Age Indorsed by Influential Dealers 





We solicit the co-operation of all hardware dealers 
in abolishing the trading stamp evil. Write us a let- 
ter giving us the benefit of your opinion. We invite 
you to hit right from the shoulder. This is a matter 
of vital importance to you. Do it now. 














ARDWARE retailers are unmistakably voic- 
H ing their protest against the trading stamp 

evil. The revelations made by Roy F. Soule, 
editor of HARDWARE AGE, in his speech at the St. 
Paul convention of the National Retail Hardware 
Association, of the hundreds of hardware items 
offered as premiums for the redemption of so- 
called “profit sharing” coupons; of the existence of 
“brokers” who buy and sell coupons enabling the 
purchaser to secure hardware merchandise at less 
than jobbers’ prices to retailers, and in some in- 
stances at better than manufacturers’ prices to 
wholesalers, has aroused the hardware trade to the 
need of prompt action in suppressing this evil. 

It requires no stretch of the imagination to per- 
ceive in the trading stamp movement, unless 
promptly “scotched,” a peril compared to which the 
catalog house, parcel post, etc., pales into insig- 
nificance. 

The distribution of coupons is a game of “heads 
I win—tails you lose” in favor of the concern 
issuing the coupons. The merchant who uses trad- 
ing stamps lowers his merchandise and his ability 
as amerchant. He puts a premium on incompetency 
and indifference, and instead of rooting it out lock- 
stock and barrel, he encourages the sin by covering 
it with the mantle of trading stamps, hoping to at- 
tract trade. Like the ostrich which buries its head 
in the sand, the merchant hopes his shortcomings 
may be obscured in the reflected glow from “profit- 
sharing” coupons. But no one is deceived thereby. 
The public has long since become inured to the be- 
lief that it can get something for nothing; that 
either the wares are below grade, or the prices are 
too high. Between these two horns there is very 
little choice, but most certainly the short cut to 
“quick” sales without profit opens on the road that 
leads to “over the hill to the poor house.” 

At the conclusion of the discussion on this topic 
at the St. Paul convention resolutions were passed 
for the appointment of committees to immediately 
get into touch with the situation and to lend their 
active aid and co-operation in stamping out the 
movement. Since the convention closed HARDWARE 
AGE has received many letters highly commending 
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Mr. Soule’s speech and urging HARDWARE AGE to 
further efforts in the direction of eliminating this 
peril to the retail trade. We reproduce some of the 
communications which have been received. We 
would like to have your opinion on the subject for 
publication. : 


N. R. H. A. to Investigate Trading 
Stamp Practice 


BosTON, MAss. 
To the Editor: 

I have not had time since returning to thank you 
for the service you rendered to members of our as- 
sociation in bringing forward the trading stamp 
matter as clearly and forcibly as you did at St. Paul, 
at the time of our convention. 

Mr. Abbot, chairman of our Trades Relation Com- 
mittee will endeavor to get busy looking into this 
matter, and will without doubt be glad of such as- 
sistance as you can give him. 

I was interested to read the notes received from 
friends Kohlmeier and Cormick in HARDWARE AGE 
July 8. All this is good work, and we hope to take 
advantage of it. Yours truly, 

D. F. BARBER, President. 

National Retail Hardware Association. 


Petty Greed Responsible 


St. Louis, Mo. 

To the Editor: > 

I think HARDWARE AGE could do no better service 
to the hardware retailers, and all retailers, and to 
the country at large, than to lay bare all the faults, 
dangers and evils of the trading stamp practice and 
the results this practice will eventually entail. It 
seems to me that the petty greed of the average 
individual American is responsible for most of the 
evils that have crept into commercial practice. The 
average citizen does not look very far beyond his 
nose. He cannot be greatly blamed for this, as his 
viewpoint is entirely made up from the papers, daily 
and weekly, that he reads, and, of course, human 
nature in publishers of all kinds is pretty much the 
same as it is in individuals, and they usually advo- 
cate the thing that will benefit their pocket books 
the mcst. 

But it seems to me that in this matter the daily 
papers would be hostile to the coupon or trading 
stamp business, as the chief argument these peo- 
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ple use is that this coupon game is advertising in 
another form. | 

I think the more concrete examples that can be 
brought out the better. 


Yours truly, 


R. W. SHAPLEIGH, President. 
Shapleigh Hardware Company. 


Trading Stamp Evila Parasite 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
To the Editor: 

I am in hearty accord with your views of the 
trading stamp evil and am opposed to this parasite 
on the business of the retail merchant. 

Your exposure of this scheme to reap a fat living 
at the expense of the merchant and the unsuspecting 
public will surely be of great benefit to both, and I 
am sure would be very much appreciated by the 
hardware trade in general. 

From personal observation I believe about 25 
per cent of our dealers in the Pittsburgh district 
have become victims of some one of the many trad- 
ing stamp or coupon schemes which have infested 
this district, but on questioning these dealers I 
verily believe that at least 75 per cent of this num- 
ber would be glad to get rid of this unprofitable tax 
which must be added to their already high overhead 
expense, or cost of doing business. 


The solicitors for the trading stamp, check, or 
coupon system are always loaded with a sugar-coat- 
ed line of dope, and each separate one will endeavor 
to point out wherein his scheme surpasses all others, 
but when questioned or tied down to facts will gen- 
erally admit that all are in the same class. They 
will go so far as to guarantee you an increase in 
your cash business of 10 per cent and compare the 
cost of 21% to 3 per cent on this as a good business 
proposition, but they evade any reference to the cash 
business the merchant may already have, on which 
he will also have to pay this additional tax. For in- 
stance, if I am doing a cash business of, say, 
$30,000, and the trading stamps increase that busi- 
ness to $33,000, and if the trading stamps cost me 
net the small rate of, say, only 2 per cent, it will 
have cost me just $660 to add $3,000 to my cash 
business, or a tax of exactly 22 per cent on my in- 
crease of business. This feature oi the scheme is 
kept well in the background and is always avoided 
by the wily solicitor, which is, of course, good busi- 
ness on his part. 


Another feature of the trading stamp comes to 
my mind, which is this: 

If business is to be conducted through the use of 
the trading stamp or coupon, and a certain class of 
customers (which I am sure is over 75 per cent) 
do not want to bother with the stamps, but would 
prefer the cash discount, I believe the dealer giving 
stamps with sales would be obliged to give the value 
of such stamps in cash if the customer would re- 
quire it, and I believe such a law could be enforced 
and would curtail the profits of the stamp companies 
to a considerable extent. 

However, I believe your plan of publicity will be 
of great benefit to the merchant in general, and no 
doubt will help to exterminate the stamp evil. 

With best wishes for your success, I am, 


Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES W. SCARBOROUGH. 


President and treasurer Scarborough & Klauss 
Company. 





Hardware Age 


Hardware Age Ahead as Usual 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 
To the Editor: 

The writer has just finished reading your article 
in HARDWARE AGE covering this subject. 

As usual you are up with the latest subjects af- 
fecting hardware men. Congratulations are un- 
necessary for you are certainly on the right line 
and I trust your paper will educate the hardware 
dealer as to the menace of this movement. 

We have controlled the coupon proposition in 
New Castle by the merchants subscribing and not 
allowing their clerks to hand them out. 

I trust you will keep after this and have it 
eliminated entirely. As you know the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature has made some move in this mat- 
ter. If interested will have full information sent 
you. 

Yours truly, 
H. M. KIRK, Vice-president, 
Smith, Hutton & Kirk Company. 


Something for Nothing the 
Attraction 


MILACA, MINN. 
To the Editor: 

I heartily endorse your attitude toward the trad- 
ing stamp or coupon system, which appeals to that 
irrepressible desire of the masses to get something 
for nothing, no matter how. That same appeal to 
the masses is going to make the system hard to 
curb, to say nothing of stopping it entirely. 

My idea is that not many (if any) exclusive hard- 
ware dealers have taken up the system, but that it is 
being adopted by housefurnishing establishments, 
general stores with hardware departments and gro- 
cery and dry goods stores—however, I may be en- 
tirely misinformed. 

I shall certainly follow with interest your discus- 
sions and explanations of the dangers and evils of 
the trading stamp and coupon system. 

Very truly, 
R. L. CRAMB, 
Milaca Hardware Company. 


Will Help Hardware Trade in 
General | 


To the Editor: 
PRINCETON, MINN. 


In regard to the coupon and trading stamp busi- 
ness, I will say that in this section of the country 
we have not felt the effects of it yet, but I suppose 
it must affect the hardware dealers in all the larger 
places. 

I believe it would be a very good plan to follow 
this matter up in HARDWARE AGE, as I think by fol- 
lowing this trade abuse up in the right light it will 
be the means of helping the hardware trade in 
general. | 

I was in the convention hall at St. Paul the time 
Mr. Soule delivered his address on this subject and 
intended to see him at the close of the meeting, 
but it seems that he left town that same afternoon. 
Was sorry that I did not have the pleasure of meet- 
ing him. 

Yours truly, 
E. K. EVENS, President, 


Evens Hardware Company. 
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Tobacco Company Gives Hardware 
as Premiums 
HoT SPRINGS, ARK. 


To the Editor: 

A campaign which will not only warn hardware 
merchants of the dangers, but point out vividly 
some of the evils existing in the coupon or trading 
stamp business, is what I want threshed out in 
HARDWARE AGE. 

I notice a booklet gotten out by a tobacco com- 
pany on premiums given for coupons and tags. 
This little booklet contains many staple items of 
hardware, furniture, musical instruments, guns, 
pistols, Indian motorcycles, household furnishings, 
all to induce the boys to use their cigarette papers, 
chew and smoke their brand of tobacco. I am con- 
vinced that unless something is done to stamp out 
this evil several lines are gong to suffer. 

The Merchants’ Association of our city, of which 
I have the honor of being president, has gone on 
record as against this evil and we are doing every- 
thing in our power to check it in the different lines 
in this section. The grocery merchants seem to be 
the most affected on premium goods and most of 
the premiums that are offered is hardware. So 
you see we suffer both ways. The grocery mer- 
chant pays for the premiums and we lose the sale 
of the hardware and have our prices demoralized. 
I hope you go after them with both feet. Go after 
the trading stamp evil from every angle and expose 
it from root to branch. 

Yours truly, 


HAMP WILLIAMS. 


Advises Reading Hardware Age 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
To the Editor: 

The facts set forth in the two issues of HARD- 
WARE AGE regarding the trading stamp proposition 
were certainly eyeopeners for me. 

My idea of the trading stamp situation was that 
it mostly interfered with the dry goods merchant 
or the grocery man, but I had not considered it 
from the viewpoint that you took, and it was very 
interesting to read about your proposition when you 
had the goods, especially the Wiss shears, the Gil- 
lette razor and the Rubberset shaving brush. 

Personally, I think it would be of very great 
value to every hardware merchant and to anybody 
interested in the hardware business to follow up 
and to carefully read any articles that you might 
publish. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK G. CRAMER, 
Warner’s Hardware. 


Minnesota Dealer Will Help 


RusH CITY, MINN. 
To the Editor: 

I am very much in sympathy with your cam- 
paign on the coupon or trading stamp business. 
Trading stamps or coupons are an expense that no 
retailer can afford to pay. I am about to start a 
new plan next fall in the store which involves the 
one-price proposition for the sale of implements 
and hardware. I have always maintained one price 


and did not charge any more on time than for cash 
except that interest was charged from delivery when 
time sales were made. 


My new plan will be to price 
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everything in the store at just one price, which will 
be subject to a discount of 3 per cent for cash on 
delivery and no interest to be charged for sixty 
days from the first of the month following the sale 
and then 8 per cent interest from that date on 
without exception. I am going to push this thing 
through to a finish and I am satisfied in advance 
that the plan is going to work out to our entire 
satisfaction. We do not expect to give the 3 per 
cent in premiums, but in actual cash or in other 
goods, in the store, which we consider the same as 
cash. 


I would like to have you go after the trading 
stamp business in HARDWARE AGE and am willing 
to use all of the influence I can in getting other 
stores to quit the trading stamp business. Assur- 
ing you of my appreciation for your efforts in this 
regard and with best wishes, I am, 


Yours very truly, 
C. M. JOHNSON, 
S. C. Johnson & Sons, Inc. 


Of Vital Interest 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
To the Editor: 


Your article in the issue of July 1 was read by the 
writer with great interest. We would like to see the 
subject treated at more length in HARDWARE AGE, 
and we would also like to read of more concrete 
cases of price abuses through the coupon system. 
We would also be very glad to have you go right 
out strong in an endeavor to maintain just prices on 
standard hardware. Every hardware man should be 
vitally interested in this, as we think it is more 
profitable to him to have prices maintained than to 
have them ruthlessly cut. 


Thanking you for your efforts, we are, 
Yours respectfully, 


LYON & EWALD. 
S. L. Ewald. 


F. A. Rechlin Thinks His Plan a 
Good One 


BAY CITy, MICH. 
To the Editor: 


I am very much interested in the coupon or trad- 
ing stamp proposition and am mailing vou under 
separate cover our own Profit Sharing Catalog, 
which has beep the weapon by which we have held 
the trading stamp companies in check. 


It is almost impossible to drive them out of the 
cities as the merchants are very anxious for busi- 
ness and are induced by these companies to take on 
their stamps for the reason they create among the 
consumers a desire to obtain something for nothing. 

This subject can be thoroughly threshed out in 
HARDWARE AGE, and you might write more about 
the concrete abuses through the coupon system and 
also write articles on the subject of price maintain- 
ance on the hardware business, but if you do not 
give them an article on how to overcome it and 
how to fortify themselves against it, nothing is 
gained. 

We believe that our system is the right system, 
as we do not give fancy bric-a-brac and worthless 
articles, but useful and substantial merchandise, 
that is of use to every consumer. 
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I would be interested to hear of your opinion re- 
garding the development of such a system as we 
have in operation and what possibilities there would 
be in making it so that everyone in the hardware 
business could use it. 

Yours very truly, 
F. A. RECHLIN, General Manager, 
Rechlin Hardware Company. 


Demoralizes Business 


BLAIR, NEB. 
To the Editor: 

I was greatly interested in the talk you made in 
our National Convention at St. Paul and it proved 
to me that it is necessary that something should 
be done to stop the use of the trading stamp busi- 
ness, which as shown by you as being carried on 
at present, more or less demoralizes business. 

If any good can be done through the trade pa- 
pers, which ought to be the place to carry on a fight, 
it seems to me that this practice should be checked 
if possible. 
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While locally we are not affected, it no doubt cuts 
quite a figure in New York and other large cities. 
It looks to me as though it was the right thing to 
use your large influence against this evil and keep 
it from spreading. 

THE ARNDT HARDWARE, 


Per F. W. Arndt. 


Shows Decided Interest in Trading 
Stamp Editorials 


IONIA, MICH. 
To the Editor: 


I have read with decided interest your editorials 
in the June 10 and July 1 issues of HARDWARE AGE. 
I also heard your address on the trading stamp 
situation at the National Convention in St. Paul. 
I want you to go right out after this evil because 
I believe you are on the right track in your en- 
deavor to maintain just prices on standard hard- 
ware. You can render the retail hardware trade a 
great service and I am sure you will. 


CHARLES A. IRELAND. 








I Am the Newspaper 


Sao of the deep, daily need of a nation—I 
am the Voice of Now—the incarnate spirit 
of the Times—Monarch of things that Are. 


My “cold type” burns with the fire-blood of 
human action. I am fed by arteries of wire 
that girdle the earth. I drink from the cup of 
every living joy and sorrow. I sleep not—rest 
not. I know not night, nor day, nor season. I 
know no death, yet I am born again with every 
morn—with every noon—with every twilight. I 
leap into fresh being with every new world’s 
event. 


Those who created me cease to be—the brains 
and heart’s-blood that nourish me go the way of 
human dissolution. Yet I live on—and on. 


I am Majestic in my Strength—Sublime in my 
Power—tTerrible in my Potentialities—yet as 
democratic as the ragged boy who sells me for a 
penny. 

I am the consort of Kings—the partner of 
capital—the brother of toil. The inspiration of 
the hopeless—the right arm of the needy— 
the champion of the oppressed—the conscience 
of the criminal. I am the epitome of the world’s 
Comedy and Tragedy. 


My responsibility is Infinite. I speak, and 
the world stops to listen. I say the word, 
and battle flames the horizon. I counsel peace, 
and the war-lords obey. I am greater than any 
individual—more powerful than any group. I 
am the dynamic force of Public Opinion. Rightly 
directed, I am a Creator of Confidence. A 
builder of happiness in living. I am the Back- 
bone of Commerce. The Trail-Blazer of Pros- 
perity. I am the teacher of Patriotism. 


I am the hands of the clock of Time—the 
clarion voice of Civilization. 


I am the Newspaper.—By Joseph H. Finn, 
President Nichols-Finn Advertising Company, 
Chicago—F rom an Address at A. A. C. W. Con- 
vention—The 
Journalist. 


Editor and Publisher and The 











Cincinnati Hardware Guild’s 
Outing 


HE Hardware Guild of Cincinnati will hold its 
annual outing at the Highland Fishing Camp, 
Sweetwine, Ohio, on July 29. 

A very elaborate program has been arranged, 
which includes athletic and aquatic contests. The 
members of the Hardware Club of Cincinnati as 
well as the Cincinnati Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association have been invited, and a record-break- 
ing attendance is expected. A number of out-of- 
town hardware merchants and sheet metal con- 
tractors will also probably attend. 

The entertainment committee is headed by 
Charles Kobmann, who is assisted by Ferdinand 
Doepke and John Fischer. John Weigel, president 
of the Cincinnati Hardware Guild, also assisted in 
arranging the entertainment features and he has 
prepared a very unique program, which was inclosed 
with invitations to out-of-town guests. 


Banquet Given by Toledo Club 


(THE annual banquet of the Toledo Retail Hard- 

ware Club was held at the Elk’s Club in Toledo, 
recently, with representatives present from nearly 
all the local retail hardware firms. Clayton Murphy 
presided as toastmaster and explained that the ob- 
ject and aim of the organization was to promote 
fellowship among men in the hardware trade and 
to improve the methods of distribution. 

Among other speakers were Claud Braun of the 
Bostwick-Braun Company; Evan G. Marquard, G. 
Bour of the Star Hardware Company; Clyde Frazer 
of the Standard-Simmons Company; J. Horn and 
H. Rodenich. 


THE CARROLL Mrc. COMPANY, Shenandoah, Iowa, has 
been organized and incorporated for the purpose of 
manufacturing garden tools. The company has a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000. The officers are: President, 
George B. Carroll; vice-president, A. E. Mainquist, and 
treasurer, Carl G. Wenstrand. 


THE COLUMBIAN Rope COMPANY, Auburn, N. Y., 
will erect two one-story buildings, one 345 x 100 feet, 
the other 300 x 60 feet. 
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PAYING COMMISSIONS ON 






CAN- 


CELED ORDERS 


A Question Depending Greatly on Precedent—Three 
Suggestions Offered 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


apolis, Ind., reader, raises an interesting 

point regarding the payment of salesmen. 
Of course the law is the same. whether it be a 
salesman on the road, or a retail salesman who goes 
among customers to get orders, or a clerk behind 
the counter who gets a commission on what he 
sells: 

“We are having an argument with one of our 
salesmen which may require us to change our 
whole method of doing business, but before going 
to such length we feel like submitting the question 
to you. We employ several outside men, who are 
paid by receiving a share of the profits on their 
orders. There has been more or less friction be- 
tween us over whether anything was due them on 
orders which were canceled, but the matter has 
never reached a head until the present time. One 
of the salesmen now demands to receive regular 


fee following letter, received from an Indian- 


. commission on all orders he sends in which we 


accept, whether they are afterward canceled or 
not. He states that he has been told by a lawyer 
that he can collect those from us. You can see that 
it would not be good business for us to pay a sales- 
man for obtaining orders which we do not fill, and 
we could not afford to do that and would not. We 
are desirous of avoiding all controversy with our 
salesmen, however, and hope you can throw some 
light on the matter.” 

This is another complication arising from the 
loose and indiscriminate habit of canceling orders, 
which obtains more or less all over the United 
States. I can tell this correspondent how he can 
solve his difficulty with his salesman, but he will 
probably not adopt it, because he will not consider 


it good business to do so. All he needs to do is to’ 


refuse to accept cancellation of orders. If he will 
do that, and will stand by it, all the orders his 
salesmen get, which are accepted, will be filled, and 
the salesmen will of course get their pay. 

But he will probably not do that, so let us see 
what his status is under the present method. 

As I have explained, all courts would probably 
read into every ordinary contract of purchase to- 
day, the custom allowing cancellation at will. That 
is, if a seller who had previously allowed indiscrimi- 
nate cancellation, suddenly refused to accept can- 
cellation of a given order, without warning, the 
court would say: “Mr. Seller, you can’t do that. 
All your previous relations with your buyer allowed 
cancellations, and you must therefore change those 
relations by notice that henceforth you will not 
allow cancellation. Until you do that you cannot 
strictly hold him to his orders.” 

Moreover, the courts would also hold a salesman 
charged with notice of this custom. A salesman 
who does business right in the midst of the can- 
celing custom, who sees his own customers cancel- 
ing orders time after time and getting away with 
it, of course knows that any order he gets may 
not be filled. My judgment is that he could not 
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collect commissions on canceled orders, for his 
employer is entitled to expect—unless the salesman 
tells him different—that he is going along with 
the canceling custom like everybody else, and that 
he will for himself treat as actual orders, only such 
as the buyer stands by. 

Therefore, where employer, salesman and buyer 
have been going along under the prevailing custom, 
the employer could not hold his customer to an 
order without first warning him, nor could the 
salesman hold his employer for commissions on 
canceled orders without first warning him. 

Particularly is this the case with a salesman who 
has never heretofore claimed commissions on can- 
celed orders, or who if he has claimed them has not 
enforced his claim. 

But if a salesman warned his employer that 
hereafter he would not be a party to any canceling 
of orders, that the orders he obtained were ob- 
tained in good faith, that the employer could en- 
force them if he would, and that if he chose not 
to do so, the salesman would still expect commis- 
sions, then I believe the salesman could collect 
every cent. The employer could no longer plead 
custom of the trade, for the salesman had notified 
him that he would no longer be bound by custom 
of the trade. 

The only thing for an employer to do in such a 
case would be one of three: 1—take the same at- 
titude with his customers and refuse cancellations; 
2—pay commissions whether orders are filled or 
not; 3—discharge the salesman. 

I think I should say that if there were no cus- 
tom of the trade to change it, a salesman’s com- 
missions would be due and payable the minute he 
had obtained an order and his employer had ac- 
cepted it. He would not even need to wait until it 
was filled. 


Paint Company Celebrates 
Anniversary 


HE Forest City Paint & Varnish Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is celebrating its fiftieth an- 
niversary. 

It is just half a century since Mr. Averill of 
Coshocton, Ohio, commenced to manufacture in 
crude fashion the first prepared paint. 

Sometime later Mr. Averill sold his enterprise to 
Miller Bros. of Cleveland, who in turn were taken 
over in 1888 by The Forest City Paint & Varnish 
Company. 

Since 1888 The Forest City Paint & Varnish 
Company has grown conservatively, yet surely, un- 
til it now operates a complete and well equipped 
paint and varnish factory at Cleveland with dis- 
tributing centers in Indianapolis, Ind.; Lexington, 
Ky.; Bluefield, W. Va.; Albany, N. Y.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Detroit, Mich. and Knoxville, Tenn. 















THE SALESMAN AND HIS PAY 


The Important Thing About Wages Is Not How Much They 
Are But How They Are Earned 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


N the mind of every salesman and in the mind 
of his employer there is almost always a con- 
stant association of the individual with his 

salary. Instead of thinking first of what a man is 
able to do, we are very likely to think first of what 
he is paid. 

This is the wrong attitude for both parties to 
the transaction. It is not good business for the 
employer to think of what a man costs him before 
he thinks of what he does for him. It is not good 
business for the employee to think of how much he 
is going to get before thinking of what he is going 
to do to earn that pay. 

By doing all he is told to do in the way he is 
told to do it, the employee may manage to earn 
what he is paid at the start. That is, he may 
succeed in putting in as much time as his wages 
cover. But that method will never get a man out 
of the beginning class. He will never rise above 
the first stages of development. 

The greatest difficulty confronting the retailer 
to-day is that of getting the right kind of sales- 
people. It is easy enough to get men who are 
probably honest, who will work full time and keep 
sober, who will even do what they are told to do, 
but men who go no further than that will not be 
great helps in carrying the business to success. It 
is in business a good deal as it was in school. We 
all remember plenty of scholars who were usually 
on time, who usually put up a good recitation, who 


never gave the teacher any trouble. But these 
students did not get the highest marks. They did 
not stand at the head of their classes. Always at 


the head there were a few fellows who played hard, 
who sometimes seemed to be full of the devil, but 
yet who worked their heads off trying to find ways 
to learn more. These fellows made many mistakes 
and they never got to be teachers’ favorites, but 
they were right there with the goods when exami- 
nation time rolled around. 

In salesmanship it is not the man who never 
makes a mistake; it is not the man who is fairly 
successful; it is not the man who possesses no indi- 
viduality; it is none of these that occupies the best 
paid position. The men who get to the top are 
the men who realize they must keep growing in 
order to get above mediocrity, the men who see 
the chance to do something worth while and who 
are willing to run risks of making mistakes in 
order to do bigger things. 

A man’s wages are what he makes them, not 
what his employer makes them. The constant 
question with the salesman should be not how he 
can get the boss to give him a raise, but how he 
can earn more than he is earning. The man who 
is constantly earning more is sure to be paid more, 
if not bv his present employer, then by some other. 
The light of high-grade salesmanship shines so 
brightly that there is no such thing as hiding it. 

The customer who is treated right in the store 
is not going to go away and keep the fact a secret. 
He is going to advertise it and if the present boss 
does not hear of it someone else will, and there 


will be an offer of something better in the way 
of another position. 

Whether the sale is a large or a small one it is 
worth while to treat the customer well. Whether 
the buyer is taking notice of the action and methods 
of the seller or not; whether the purchase is a 
mechanical one or one made as a result of sales- 
manship; courteous treatment is what brings the 
buyer back again. 

The other day a man walked into a store and 
applied for a position as a salesman. He was asked 
what his qualifications were and he told the man- 
ager he had spent several years buying their goods 
in various retail stores and he knew what were 
the faults of the average retail salesman in that 
line. On the strength of this he was engaged 
though he knew almost nothing about the inside 
of the business. He at once jumped to the head 
of the selling force of that store because he knew 
what faults salesmen showed to customers and he 
eliminated all of them. 

If you were to study the faults of salesmen in 
your line until you knew them all, and then if you 
were to eliminate those faults from your own 
selling methods, if you never learned a bit of con- 
structive salesmanship, you would still have more 
than a good chance of filling a bigger and a better 
position each year of your business life. 

You cannot always take the easiest way of get- 
ting rid of faults of the tongue, such as “knocking,” 
sharp retort, “smarty” remarks, etc. The easiest 
way is that which secured for William of Orange 
the nickname of William the Silent, and that might 
be all right for a man with William’s job, but it 
would not do for a salesman. As Perlmutter would 
say, “Silence is nix.” 

You cannot get rid of the disadvantage of care- 
less dressing by following the manner of Adam in 
the Garden of Eden. You must wear clothes and 
you must wear clothes with a style to them and 
a perfect freedom from dirt, dandruff and lint. 

You cannot eliminate the fault of impoliteness 
by simply agreeing with every remark of every 
customer with Chesterfieldian politeness. If you 
agree with everything everyone says about your 
goods you will make few sales. 

To try to get rid of a fault of one extreme by 
going to the other extreme is merely to substi- 
tute one fault for another. This might or it 
might not prove to be an improvement. 

The great value of trying to get rid of a fault 
is in the fact that you develop enough interest to 
want to get rid of it. If you want to get rid of it 
and try, you will succeed. 

If you are inaccurate you can become accurate 
by taking pains. Genius has been said to be merely 
the capacity for taking infinite pains. It is not 
difficult to be a genius if you will. Any man can 
take pains with his work if he will think about it. 
Accuracy is merely taking time to be right. Effi- 
ciency is the ability to be right with the least waste 
of time. Your inaccuracy will become accuracy and 
your accuracy will become efficiency if you will 
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take pains with your work. When accuracy has 
become a habit with you, a second nature so that it 
requires no thought, it will begin to bring in re- 
turns to your employer and that means that it 
will in the end produce for you. 

Accuracy in a salesman is a great money saver 
for the store. It prevents misstatements about the 
goods that will later develop demands for adjust- 
ments that ought never to have been required. It 
prevents customers being disappointed by expect- 
ing more from their purchases than they have a 
right to expect. It prevents loss of money by fail- 
ure to chargé credit sales, and it prevents mistakes 
in getting wrong names on the books, or wrong 
accounts. It prevents errors in delivery. It elimi- 
nates guesswork. No business transaction having 
in it the element of guesswork can be profitable. 


The salesman who thinks too much about his pay 
usually thinks it is too small. When we find a man 
who is crotchety about his pay being too small we 
are likely to find one who is not living within his 
income. It is the man who is not living on his pay 
who worries most about what that pay amounts to. 


The man who.is making his salary pay his ex- 
penses and a little more very likely would be glad 
of more money and will try to earn it, but he will 
waste no time worrying about the matter. He 
will get busy. 

It is not the amount of pay a man gets that 
makes him a good salesman. It is something in the 
man himself. If you are not willing to give your 
best efforts to your boss for the wages he now 
pays you, no more would you exert yourself if 
your pay was raised. Anyway it is necessary for 
you to show your ability to earn more money before 
there is the least chance of your getting it. 

Don’t think you can secure an increase in salary 
by a temporary whirlwind campaign of selling. It 
is a mistake to overdo for a time the matter of 
trying to sell more goods. You are going to be 
judged by your year’s or by your six months’ work 
rather than by what you accomplish in a spurt of 
a week or a fortnight. Hit up the pace gradually 
rather than trying to jam ahead all at once. There 
is no advantage in setting a clip you cannot hold 
because you will be all the more conspicuous as a 
failure when you drop back again. 

The salesman who keeps doing a little better 
and a little better by trying harder all the time is 
going to keep forging ahead in his sales, and if you 
forge ahead in your sales you will also forge ahead 
in your pay. 

The way you spend your money has much to do 
with your eventual success. Very probably you 
think it is nobody’s business how you spend the 
money you earn by your own labors. Technically 
you are probably correct. Neither your boss nor 
myself would have any legal right to institute an 
inquiry as to how your salary is spent so long as 
there is no evidence of your being other than an 
honest man. But your boss is interested and I am 
interested in knowing how you use the money you 
work so hard to get. 

A certain amount you must use to pay your rea- 
sonable running expenses. This is, in a way, a 
fixed sum. What do you do with the rest? Some 
of the balance ought to be saved. Whether you 
have one dollar or a thousand left after paying for 
your keep, some of that should inevitably be saved 
every year. Life insurance is the best bet for the 
younger men, and of course the older men will be 
better off to have some of the same if they can 
get it. After this, the purchase of a good hun- 
dred dollar bond now and then, paying you 5 per 
cent and giving you safety of investment and con- 
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vertibility, is a right choice. Then when the amount 
to be saved is regulated, there should be a sum set 
aside for buying knowledge. Every salesman ought 
to spend some of his money in business literature. 

It is the money spent for amusements, for booze, 
for tobacco, for worthless literature, that is wasted 
all or in part. If you can afford it there should 
be some money spent for amusement and there 
should be recreation of course. However, the nec- 
essary items come first and much of the luxury 
expense cannot only be prevented, but should be 
prevented as a matter of common. sense. 

A good many young men make no definite deci- 
sion as to what they are going to be or do in the 
future. These men, until they bring their minds 
to a fixed focus, will remain in the low-salaried 
class. When you go to work in a store, if you go 
simply to earn a living while you wait for some- 
thing to come along that suits you better, when 
you take a job merely as a filler, you will not only 
find something better a long time coming, but the 
filler itself will not prove very filling. 

Whatever you set out to sell make up your mind 
that you will sell those goods better than anyone 
else in the store. Determine to be the best sales- 
man you can be. If you make good where you are, 
when the chance comes to take up something better 
you will be able to start with a better salary than 
you otherwise could. There is nothing but disad- 
vantage in being anything less than the best man 
you can for your position. 

If you are not getting a salary that is up to 
what you believe your ability deserves, appoint 
yourself an investigating committee to consider the 
situation carefully. Investigate yourself! Find out 
first whether you are worth more than you are 
getting, whether your actual sales entitle you to a 
larger proportion of the profit of the business. If 
you can satisfy yourself that you should have more 
pay, then set about getting it. If you find you are 
not entitled to any more, you must then begin back 
further. 

To get more when you deserve it, find out whether 
the boss agrees with you that you earn it. If he 
does, he will give it to you if he can afford to, and 
if he cannot he will agree that you should be look- 
ing for a more profitable position. If the boss does 
not think you earn more than you receive, while 
you are sure you do, talk it over in a friendly man- 
ner and see how far apart you are and why. It is 
possible you are not working for the right kind of 
aman. It is possible that your employer is a tight- 
wad, or that he is anxious to squeeze out of his 
salesmen the last possible ounce of energy without 
paying a fair price for it. There is only one answer 
when that is the case—get a new boss. But if the 
proprietor honestly thinks he is paying you all you 
are worth to him, while you honestly think he is 
not, reduce the matter to figures. Estimate, if you 
cannot get at it exactly, the amount of your sales. 
Take the average profit of the business and see 
whether your salary is eating up all of that profit 
on your personal sales, or whether you might get 
more money and still leave a fair net return for the 
proprietor. Don’t resort to threats in discussing 
salary matters with your employer. Don’t threaten 
to leave. Arbitrate, and do the arbitrating with- 
out taking outsiders into confidence in the matter 
or complaining among friends and acquaintances. 

An honest and fairminded employer will always 
talk over the wage question with you without bias 
or quibbling, and there is no reason why this 
matter of pay should not be discussed as freely 
and frankly between salesman and boss as the mat- 
ter of prices of goods is discussed between salesman 
and customer. 
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The Cummins Amendment a Bone of Contention—More Parcel Post 
Privileges 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, July 19, 1915. 

hae Cummins amendment is a ghost that will 

not down. Secretary McGinty, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has officially called 
the commission’s attention to the enormous 
volume of correspondence that has resulted from 
the recently promulgated ruling requiring travelers 
in the checking of their baggage, whether it con- 
sists of wearing apparel or drummer’s samples, to 
state the true value thereof, and has suggested the 
early reconsideration of the matter in the interest 
of a large number of persons who are either in 
doubt as to the exact meaning of the commission’s 
ruling or are at a loss as to the proper basis for 
appraising articles which, like clothing, samples, 
etc., have no recognized commercial value. 

“It is impossible to predict,” said Mr. McGinty 
to the correspondent of HARDWARE AGE “just when 
the commission will be able to take up this matter. 
Much important business is pressing, but in view 
of the great public interest in this question I felt 
it my duty to bring it to the commission’s attention, 
and I am assured that in the very near future it 
will receive careful consideration.” 


Was This Bad Faith? 


Have the railroads been guilty of bad faith in 
publishing tariffs requiring the actual value of bag- 
gage to be declared when checked? That they have 
is charged in certain of the protests that have been 
made against the commission’s ruling. 

It is a well-known fact that at the conference 
between members of the commission and represent- 
atives of the leading carriers, held soon after the 
Cummins amendment was passed by Congress, the 
railroad men stated that while the new law ap- 
peared to authorize the carriers to increase rates 
in consideration of the assumption by them of full 
liability for the loss or damage of merchandise or 
property transported, no such advances would be 
made for a period of at least six months, the pur- 
pose being to test the new law and determine the 
exact measure of the increased risk involved. 

The conference closed with this understanding, 
but the railroads, it is pointed out by certain pro- 
testants, immediately prepared a tariff rule under 
which, as construed by the commission, travelers 
are required to pay premiums, amounting to in- 
creased transportation charges, whenever the value 
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of their baggage exceeds the nominal] figure of $100, 
even though they have no intention of making a 
claim in excess of that amount in the event of loss 
or damage. This requirement, it is emphatically 
asserted, is a direct violation of the agreement 
reached between the carriers and the commission 
and fully justifies the cancellation of the new tariffs. 
This phase of the case will receive the commission’s 
very careful consideration. 


Some Pertinent Queries 


But, coming down to brass tacks, what is a 
second-hand suit of clothes worth? Any one who 
could tell could probably also accurately appraise 
a trunk containing half a dozen suits, an overcoat, 
a pair of well worn shoes, a couple of suits of 
pajamas and a few B. V. D.’s, some freshly 
laundered and some needing to be. 

Then take the case of a trunkful of samples. 
Some samples are worth as much as regular mer- 
chandise goods, some are worth less, and others 
have no commercial value. Many a trunkful that 
left the factory worth $500 comes in off the road 
worth 30 cents. Who could fix value in such a case, 
and how and when would he fix it? 

Here’s another conundrum: How can the com- 
mission’s ruling be enforced? It is being violated 
to-day by 95 per cent of the people who travel, but 
not a scintilla of proof of the violation can be gath- 
ered by the railroads, except in the negligible per- 
centage of cases where baggage is actually lost, the 
claims therefor paid and the trunks opened and 
examined by the carriers. Even then no two per- 
sons could be found to agree as to the value of the 
contents. 

Pretty complicated snarl, isn’t it? 

By the way, perhaps someone will rise up and 
tell who induced Senator Cummins to introduce his 
extraordinary bill. All the shippers’ associations 
declare they didn’t put up any such job on them- 
selves, and it doesn’t seem reasonable to assume 
that they did. The railroad men, with a search-me 
air of innocence, declare they knew nothing about 
it and wouldn’t have had it happen for worlds. 

Senator Cummins, who never intentionally did 
anything for the railroads in his life, hasn’t any- 
thing to say about how he came to offer the bill, 
but he is all worked up over the sensation caused 
by the application of the new law to the baggage 
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question and would like to disown the naughty 
child. You see, when a few hundred thousand hot- 
blooded American citizens begin saying things 
about the author of this amendment it has a strong 
tendency to knock corners off his presidential boom. 
As a result, the gentleman from Iowa has under- 
taken to shoulder the responsibility for the baggage 
tangle upon Senator Reed of Missouri, who amend- 
ed the Cummins amendment on the floor of the 
Senate. Senator Reed doesn’t take kindly to this 
and refuses to acknowledge the infant. 
Anyhow, it’s a pretty noisy. little orphan. 


Railroads Sue for Parcel Post Pay 


The railroads have called Postmaster General 
Burleson’s bluff. 

He has repeatedly declared they have been over- 
paid for carrying the mails. They say this is false 
and they add that, besides being forced to trans- 
port the regular mail at a loss through an unfair and 
absurd method of weighing at four-year intervals 
“deliberately and purposely resorted to,” the Post- 
master General has compelled them to handle the 
parcel post in the most populous sections of the 
country without any payment whatever. 

Mr. Burleson has dared them to prove it, and 
seven of the leading railroad systems of New Eng- 
land have retorted by filing on July 17, in the United 
States Court of Claims in Washington a suit for 
$10,000,000, the estimated amount of the loss in this 
region alone. The claims of all the roads through- 
out the United States are said to total upwards of 
$50,000,000! 

The full text of the claimants’ petitions will be 
available in time for the presentation of an ade- 
quate synopsis in the next issue of HARDWARE AGE. 
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Sooner than was expected the federal courts are 
to lift the lid of Pandora’s parcel post box, and the 
patient public will have a chance to see what’s in- 
side. The snakes are wiggling to beat the band! 


Some More Parcel Pest “Privileges” 


Note this near-prophecy: In commenting iast 
week on the inauguration of automobile service on 
rural routes the prediction was made in this cor- 
respondence that “the next innovation will prob- 
ably be an increase in the parcel weight limit.” 
Well, this is not exactly what happened, but very 
near it. The Postmaster General has just signed 
an order increasing the limit of size of parcel post 
packages from a total of 72 in. in combined length 
and girth to 84 in. The new regulation will become 
effective immediately. 

This change, made by a single stroke of Mr. Bur- 
leson’s facile pen, “will permit the shipment of 
standard commercial berry and fruit crates by 
parcel post,” according to the official announce- 
ment. A slight further expansion of size and 
weight limits and refrigerators, cook stoves and 
mowing machines will find themselves riding mer- 
rily in the mail cars, cheek by jowl with berries, 
cantaloupes, and Postmaster Praeger’s butter and 
eggs. 

After Sept. 1 next you will be able to get a re- 
ceipt for your parcel post package in exchange for 
an extra penny. The department has been in- 
formed that the express companies have been reap- 
ing a slight advantage over the parcel post service 
by giving receipts, so the Postmaster General has 
added this feature with a view to increasing the 
“popularity” of the service. But you have to pay 
for it. ! 





Field Day Held by Albany Hard- 
ware & Iron Company 


i begee male employees of the Albany Hardware & 
Iron Co. held their annual field day and out- 
ing at the Abbey Hotel recently. The Abbey is 
pleasantly situated about five miles below Albany 
on the banks of the Hudson. The trip out was made 
in automobiles and the return by boat. 


On arrival at the hotel an excellent dinner was 
served, to which all the members did ample justice. 
A health was drunk to W. I. Baker, the president 
of the company, who is spending the summer in 
California, and the boys wired him greetings and 
best wishes. After this was despatched every one 
went to the athletic grounds where a fine program 
of field day sports was enjoyed, everybody taking 
part and each one doing his best to make the after- 
noon pleasant. 
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Employees and their friends who enjoyed the annual field day of the Albany Hardware & Iron Company 
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I KNEW YOU and 
YOU KNEW ME 


If | knew you and you knew me, 
"Tis seldom we would disagree; 
But, never having yet clasp’d hands, 
We might perhaps not understand 
That each intends to do what's right, 
And treat each other “honor bright.” 
How little to complain there'd be, 

If I knew you and you knew me. 


If e’er we question by mistake, 

Or in our bill some error make, 

From irritation you'd be free, 

If I knew you and you knew me. 

Or when the checks don’t come on time 
And patrons fail to write a line, 

We'd wait without anxiety 

If I knew you and you knew me. 





Or when complaints were made to us, 
That otherwise might start a fuss, 
We'd take it in good part you see, 

If I knew you and you knew me. 
With customers, some thousands strong, 
Occasionally things go wrong; 
Sometimes it’s their fault, sometimes we 
Are not quite right and fail to see; 

But would not things more pleasant be 

If I knew you and you knew me? 





Why then not trust, rely, confide, 

Have business faith on either side, 

Each do his best to value give, 

Living ourselves, let others live, 

So any time you come this way 

Just come right in, most any day, 

Then face to face we each shall see 

And I'll know you and you'll know me. 


Adapted by Burton J. Ashley 














HE Man Behind The Counter is behind the 
5 counter again. He has severed active con- 
nection with HARDWARE AGE to sell hard- 
ware again and, what is more important, to show 
other salesmen how to sell more hardware than 
they have been selling. He will try to do person- 
ally for a few what he has been trying to do 
through these columns for a large number. Inci- 
dentally the Man Behind The Counter page will be 
continued and we hope that it will prove more in- 
teresting and instructive than ever. 

The success of the new undertaking will depend 
largely upon the ability to increase the present 
sales averages of the men we have charge of. We 
propose to tell through this department what we 
do to accomplish this; we believe that other sales- 
men can use the ideas to advantage. 

One of the first things that we told our sales- 
men was: “We want you to subscribe for HARD- 
WARE AGE, to have it sent to your home. It will 
make you worth more money to us. It is a real 
magazine and is full of live ideas.” This is the 
first step in the sales education of these men—they 
will be taught that trade journals are worth read- 
ing and that the salesman with ambition should 
subscribe personally for the best. 

We wish to call your attention to the use of the 
word salesman in the foregoing. The Man Be- 
hind The Counter has been using that word con- 
sistently for a long time, he insists on its use in 
the store that he is managing. Yesterday a man 
came in to sell something. He remarked that we 
had a lot of new clerks. We told him that there 
wasn’t a clerk in the house and would not be. We 
are going to give our boys credit for being sales- 
men and are going to call them salesmen. If they 
prove to be clerks they will be fired. We would like 
to see more people adopt this practice. Hardware 
clerks and hardware drummers belong to the same 
class. Don’t call yourself a clerk and don’t let 
anybody else do it. 

There is just one little pointer that we want to 
give ambitious salesmen before we close this intro- 
ductory article. In watching the way our sales- 
men handle their trade we were impressed with the 
fact that while there was excellent service on stock 
goods there was no disposition to go to extra 
trouble for the customer’s benefit. For instance, a 


customer called for some staple hardware item that 
we were out of and the salesman told the customer 
The customer was about 


that we did not have it. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER 
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to leave when we suggested to the salesman that 
he get the article from some other hardware store. 
He did so. After the customer had gone we in- 
structed our men that that rule should be invaria- 
bly followed in the future. It is not the question 
of making or losing the profit on one sale; it is the 
question of service—of impressing the customer 
with the fact that you have what he needs and that 
if you haven’t you will get it. Impressions of that 
kind make money for the hardware man. Try it in 
your own store. 


Making the Stove Department 
Profitable 


Fremont, Neb. 
To the Man Behind The Counter: 

The first of this year we organized a club called 
the H-F Unity Club, headed by our employers as 
president and secretary respectively and composed 
of all other members of the working force. Our 
meetings take place every two weeks, at which time 
general discussions of everything pertaining to 
store management are held and everyone is in- 
vited to make suggestions. 

In addition to this plan, a special article or line 
is assigned to some member on which he is ex- 
pected to prepare and read a paper, after which 
a general discussion of this subject is held and 
much additional information is brought out which 
results in our being better equipped for selling this 
particular line. At our last meeting the writer 
was assigned the subject of stoves and, at the sug- 
gestion of our president, herewith incloses the 
paper that was read. Some of the references con- 
tained therein may be better understood by ex- 
plaining that the writer sold stoves on the road 
for a number of years. 

Yours very truly, 
H. B. HUFFAKER. 

Mr. Huffaker’s paper was as follows: 

In taking up the question of stoves I am going 
to confine myself to the matter in hand only so far 
as it concerns the retail store, and those who have to 
do with the buying, selling, setting up, and using of 
stoves. Considering these subjects in their natural 
order of sequence, the decision on, and buying of, 
a line or stock of stoves is the first thing to be 
considered. Shall that decision be given to a trade- 
mark line of established merit, and comprising the 
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various styles, sizes and kinds suitable to the ter- 
ritory in question (and the territory must also be 
considered, if wisdom prevails) or shall it be a 
stock of indiscriminate makes, selected at random 
and with the consideration of price alone control- 
ling the selections? 


Pays to Handle Leading Line 


Observation covering a large territory, and per- 
sonal dealings with numerous dealers who have fol- 
lowed both plans, leads me to believe that the most 
successful merchant, and the one who coins the 
largest profit, is the one who follows the plan of 
featuring a trademark line providing the line car- 
ries a large enough variation of styles and sizes to 
suit the needs of his trade, and has popularized it- 
self with the user both by generous advertising and 
satisfactory service. This plan enables a dealer to 
centralize his. business, makes his account attrac- 
tive enough to the manufacturer to get the lowest 
price, and many other equally desirable considera- 
tions which manufacturers grant only to a loyal 
customer. 

After a line is decided upon, it then remains to 
select the units from that line that will best supply 
the wants of his trade, and upon the wise selection 
of these depends his ultimate success from a profit 
standpoint. 

The stocking of one or two patterns that prove 
unpopular cuts into the profit of those that are 
popular, in numerous ways. They tie up money in 
investment, they occupy floor space both in the 
salesroom and warehouse. that is valuable, and they 
require attention and care equal to the ones which 
are salable, all of which means overhead expense. 

Assuming that these preliminaries have been 
carefully taken care of, the business of stove mer- 
chandising has just begun, for it is only after the 
wisdom of these decisions has been capitalized by 
a satisfactory sale, that profit begins. 


The Man Who Polishes Stoves a Factor 


And it’s at this point that the selling force must 
show its mettle, and I wish to emphasize that the 
man who uncrates and blackens the stove that goes 
on the floor is no less important to a successful sale 
than the man who actually makes the sale. A 
poorly blackened, poorly assembled stove is about 
as hard for a salesman to handle as is a last year’s 
hat or badly wrinkled gown. Extreme care should 
be used in the assembling. All linings, grates or 
shelves should be in place and all nickeled and steel 
parts should have the oil rubbed off and be well 
polished, and above all, the cast parts should be 
well blackened. If these essentials are taken care 
of, the salesman who cannot make a creditable 
showing at the end of the season has surely missed 
his calling. 

Do Not Have “Pets” | 

In approaching a prospective customer, a sales- 
man should not have a “pet” in the line. He should 
first ascertain something about his prospect’s needs 
or desires. If he expresses a preference for a steel 
range he should not be urged to buy a cast one at 
first. If he wants to look at a cook stove he should 
not be shown a high-priced range at first. If he 
wishes a stove for heating purposes the salesman 
should first learn what kind of fuel he expects to 
burn and then ascertain if possible about how 
much space he expects to heat. A successful sale 
is much easier accomplished if the prospect’s de- 
sires are at first understood and he is first shown 
something as near as possible to the idea he had 
when coming in to look. It is always desirable to 
sell a customer what he wants, but if he happens 
to want too small a stove for his purpose, or as is 
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often the case, a cheaper article than is consistent 
with good quality, it is up to the salesman to 
change his desires, to create in his mind a wish 
for the better or larger stove, and yet to make him 
feel that the final decision is his and not the sales- 
man’s. This result is more easily accomplished if 
the prospect’s expressed wish is first catered to, 
and the change of heart brought about by degrees. 
The salesman cannot do this by getting his pros- 
pect in an antagonistic frame of mind by opposing 


his expressed wishes in the beginning. 


Making the Arguments Simple 


I think a very essential feature of a salesman’s 
talk is to keep within the bounds of the prospect’s 
understanding. He should vary his comparisons to 
suit the environment of his prospect. If his pros- 
pect is a farmer, his argument for additional size, 
for instance, should be based on the pulling power 
of a horse, if it is price, he should compare with 
the price of a farm implement. If his prospect is 
a professional man, mechanic, or common laborer, 
he should find some basis for comparison that 
would be in line with his prospect’s natural 
thought. 


How to Avoid Naming the Price Too Soon 


The price of a stove, i.e., a specific price on a 
particular stove, should be about the last thing 
mentioned, but it’s usually the first thing asked for. 
First, make your selling talk, and a few customers 
will again insist on a price if your hearing is poor 
and your talk is interesting. If price is insisted 
upon, generalize by saying that prices vary ac- 
cording to style or equipment. 

You can say to the customer: “You can buy 
this pattern, for instance, for from $40 to $65. 
You can get either a square or reservoir, with or 
without a closet, etc., all of which makes a differ- 
ence in the price. 

“Now, take this oven for instance, or this fire- 
pot,” etc.; any feature on which your mind may 
fasten, and if your logic is clear and your descrip- 
tion interesting they will seldom ask you the price 
again until you are willing they should. 

The salesman should always be posted on the 
line he has to compete with, not for the purpose of 
making voluntary comparisons, but he should know 
wherein his line differs from other constructions, 
that he may the more easily recognize the line he is 
in competition with, by remarks or criticisms made 
by his prospect. He will then know about what 
priced stove the prospect has in mind, and his 
judgment will be better in the selection of the par- 
ticular stove or size he wishes to sell. 

I believe it doubtful wisdom for the salesman to 
ever mention a cpmpetitor’s line by name, and 
should it be named by the customer, further refer- 
ence should be made by saying “the line you men- 
tioned” or “the stove you referred to,” and I think 
it well to remember that many more sales are made 
by showing the perfections of the line you are sell- 
ing than by criticizing the imperfections of other 
lines. 

Proper Installations Important 

After the sale is concluded and the salesman has 
obtained all the data necessary for the proper de- 
livery, about which he should be very careful, the 
continued satisfaction of the customer and the in- 
fluence he may exert for or against your store in 
the future reverts to the stove blacker, for more 
often than otherwise he is also the man who does 
the installing. 

It is possible for him to either increase or de- 
stroy the interest of the customer in the future of 
the store. If he is discourteous, indifferent to the 
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wishes of the customer or slipshod in his work, he 
will at once destroy all the satisfaction or con- 
fidence created by the salesman. 

It should be his aim to set the stove up under 
conditions that will absolutely guarantee its future 
operation, and should explain in detail the working 
of all dampers, draft slides, etc. 

If the housewife should wish the stove placed 
where he thinks it might not work properly, he 
should take especial pains to explain this to her in 
a judicious way and to give his reasons. 


If the chimney seems poor or the outdoor condi-' 


tions should not be conducive to a good draft, he 
should suggest to her some of the things she might 
be called on to contend with, and suggest a possi- 
ble remedy, and then if the stove should happen to 
not bake or draw properly, she would know the rea- 
son and not condemn the stove or think she had 
been beaten in the sale and would not lose con- 
fidence in the firm that made it, but on the con- 
trary would give them credit for being able to 
forecast the results she was getting. 

In all my experience in adjusting stove com- 
plaints for manufacturers I think at least 90 per 
cent of them were traceable to improper methods 
of either selling or installing. 


Interest in Customers’ Problems Prevents Trouble 


The completion of the sale and proper installa- 
tion should not end the dealer’s or salesman’s in- 
terest in the transaction. The customer’s approval 
or disapproval should be solicited the next time he 
comes in the store. Many times some little thing 
he does not understand about the operation will 
spoil a baking, yet they will hesitate to mention it 
for fear of exposing ignorance or drawing criti- 
cism for lack of knowledge. 

Yet if this condition is permitted to continue, 
they will come to blame the stove and will con- 
demn it to their friends and neighbors and de- 
stroy the prospect of future sales in their locality, 
where a little more interest shown by the sales- 
man would have rectified their mistake and made of 
them future boosters for the line and would send 
any other prospects they could influence, not only 
to the same store, but to the same salesman. 

In conclusion, there are always legitimate com- 
plaints that may occasionally be made about every 
line. Defective workmanship or material may get 
by the most rigid inspection once in a while, and 
these should be given instant consideration, and a 
satisfactory adjustment made at once, for if your 
line has been wisely chosen the whole factory force 
is behind you and more than anxious to remedy 
any defects of this kind, and will thank you for 
calling them to their attention. 





Hardware Age Suggestions 
Appreciated 


SALINA, KAN. 
To the Editor: 

Under separate cover we are mailing you some 
circulars that will explain themselves and we 
wish you would give us your opinion on them. 

Whatever suggestions you can give us will be 
appreciated. 

We are also enclosing a lot of advertisements 
that we took out of the papers at various times 
and would like your opinion there also. 


Respectfully yours, 
RUHLING HARDWARE COMPANY. 
H. J. RUHLING. 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 


CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Isle of Palms, July 13, 14, 15, 16, 1915. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Indianapolis, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1916. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Clarksburg, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 1916. 
J. H. Morgan, secretary, Morgantown, W. Va. 


TEXAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Houston, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 1916. Henry Marti, 
secretary, Dallas. 


SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 1916. E. C. Warren, secretary, Mitchell, 
S. D. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1916. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


NEW YORK RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Buffalo, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. John 
B. Foley, secretary, Syracuse. 


OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Cleveland, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1916. Head- 
quarters at Hollenden Hotel, exhibit in Central 
Armory. James B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


A Real Salesman 


ge other day I heard a real salesman talk— 
this was in New York. He was alive with 
knowledge, enthusiasm, energy and optimism. And 
all he had to sell was a device not larger than a 
peanut—a mechanical invention. 

But how he raved about it! 

How he talked! His face beamed! 
sparkled! He fairly radiated confidence. 
the object was a new wonder of the world. 

His words gave the article a new meaning—you 
forgot he was describing a little mechanical con- 
trivance—you forgot he was selling the dullest sort 
of a thing—for he made you see the object from his 
standpoint. 

His voice sounded true, too. He believed what he 
was saying. He was impressive. He was “wrapped 
up” in his subject. And he never left it for a min- 
ute. He just talked business. 

I saw him several weeks later in Detroit. 

He was still at it. He had not lost a bit of his 
enthusiasm, energy or vitality. 

His plea—his argument—his selling talk—was 
just as fresh as when I heard him for the first time. 
To hear him, it would have occurred to you that it 
was his first day on the job. He was so glowing, 
so convincing, so sure of what he was saying. 

That’s the kind of salesmanship that wins. He 
has so much faith in himself and in his article, 
that he cannot fail. 

It is necessary to put action, life and energy in 
the words uttered and the face must interpret the 
speech. Look earnest. 

And the salesman, like the actor on the stage, 
must be consistent in performance. 

The salesman must not vary in his solicitation. 

He should do the very best he knows how each 
time. 

For in the end it spells “Victory.”—J. H. New- 
mark, Advertising Manager, Apperson Bros. Auto- 
mobile Company, in Door-Ways. 


His eyes 
To him 











AVOIDING THE OVERSTOCK 


How Potter Hardware Sells Paint 
By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 
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Paint display made by F. M. Potter, Cleveland, Ohio 


colors I am reminded of the three or four 

dozen similar chaps to whom I have sold 
goods. In memory they float before me. A motley 
assortment of bill jumpers, dead beats, booze art- 
ists and bums. They are of the brand that ac- 
company a new clerk to the basement, or the ware- 
house and suggest three gallons of linseed oil at 
the price of two, or two lights of glass at the price 
of one, with a small rake off for the clerk. They 
are of the brand that try to coax a pound of free 
putty with an 8 x 10 glass, and if they frame 
pictures want to strip your stock of clear, bubble 
free glass at the special price they have tried to 
establish. I never knew one of them to do the 
community a real service except when he moved 
to the next town. In this respect they were not un- 
like Bill Bryan in Wilson’s cabinet. 

These local paint mixers are as well known to the 
credit man as any class in town, and when the new 
clerk asks about the credit of one of them, the 
mild mannered bespectacled bookkeeper jumps off 
his stool and with pen poised as for a bayonet 
charge breaks loose. “That ?!!!XXO?! Not on 
your life! He owes every one from the baggage 
man to the butcher and he’s so crooked he can’t 
lay straight in bed. I wouldn’t even take a chance 
in sending him a bill of goods C.O.D. for he might 
talk the delivery man into a depressed pay envelope 
on Saturday night. When you sell him get the 
cash.” 

Now, I realize this is a strange introduction. I 
have harped back to the local painter and paper- 
hanger just to show why America’s hardware stores 
are distributing most of the paint sold in the 
country. 

Paint manufacturers know the local painter as 
well as we do. They are not keen about putting 


Fh cate time I see a painter mixing his own 


their product or their reputation in his hands any 
more than you are keen for his account on a credit 
basis. ° 

Since hardware stores first tackled ready mixed 
paints many years ago they have found it to be a 
line that harmonized perfectly, and they have put 
a punch into their efforts to reach the consumer 
that has certainly shown results. 

F. M. Potter has a hardware store in Cleveland. 
It isn’t just a hardware store, but one of these 
places where ideas are planted, fertilized, watered 
and hoed. At the Potter hardware they know 
that good business is just the harvest of ideas which 
are acted upon, and when they put their shoulders 
to a line of goods it moves like a sprinter on a 
cinder track. 

Potter handles paint and his men know a lot 
about color harmony, paint ingredients, brushes, 
application, eto. The stock is splendidly arranged 
and the goods have been branded a live seller for so 
long that it’s like ancient history to mention it. 


This spring Potter wanted a little additional pep 
put into the paint line, and the result was a win- 
dow display that for harmony, simplicity and ar- 
rangement is in a class by itself. It tells its own 
story. The manner in which artificial leaves have 
been used, and the clean, freshly painted homes 
that are being poured out of Forest City barrels 
catch the eye and hold a home owner just long 
enough to make him wish his place was among the 


newly painted. 

The movable footlights in this window are also 
well worth copying. Potter’s paint man knows that 
nicely painted homes seldom stand on sand hills, 
or loom up on the sky line. He has put Forest City 
painted houses in an atmosphere of lawns, plants, 
shrubs and trees, and the result is delightful. 


4l 
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Potter’s paint business may be ten times as large 
as ours. Potter may have a hundred times as many 
people pass his store as we do. Potter’s men may 
know more about paints than our men, and Potter 
may own a store that makes our place look half 
finished, but Potter needs display and advertising 
to keep that paint business going as he wants it to 
go, and if with all the advantages he possesses he 
still needs these things how much more de we need 
them? Summer is well on. How much of the 
spring paint buy have we.sold? Has the off season 
put a crimp in our expectations? Have the weather 
man and the war man joined forces to tie up a 
bunch of our limited capital? Are we long on our 
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whole stock, or just on a few colors? It’s high 
time we knew, and when we do get a line on the 
facts let’s copy this splendid display of the F. M. 
Potter Hardware and thank them for a suggestion 
that moved some of the stock that is going to bring 
in the money with which we will buy winter hard- 
ware. 

The old village painter just took things as they 
came. He put more kerosene than heart into his 
work. He worked his head more to dodge accounts 
than to meet them. We’re not in that class, thank 
heaven, and that’s why paint and painters’ supplies 
are going to get the boost of the season next week. 
It’s a tough job to sell paint in December. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD., WINS SUIT REGARD- 
ING USE OF TRADE NAME 


f bon Oneida Community, Ltd., was on July 9 

awarded a sweeping court decision protecting 
the company’s rights as to the name “Oneida” in 
connection with the game traps manufactured by it. 

Justice Woodward of the Appellate Division, 
Third Department, New York (all the other Jus- 
tices concurring), apparently has finally settled this 
important case. The suit was originally brought 
by the Oneida Community, Ltd., against the Onei- 
da Game Trap Company, Inc., to protect the rights 
of the Oneida Community, Ltd., in the name 
“Oneida,” relating to game traps manufactured by 
both companies. 

The suit was tried before Judge Kiley in the 
Supreme Court at Wampsville, N. Y., in February, 
1914, and consumed the greater part of a week. 
Five hundred odd pages of testimony were taken 
and over fifty witnesses examined. These wit- 
nesses came from all over the United States and 
Canada, many from such distant points as Alberta 
and Labrador, and gave interesting testimony as 
to the reputation of the Oneida Community’s traps 
among the Indians and trappers of the United 
States and Canada. 

The decision rendered by Judge Kiley last De- 
cember granted only partial relief to the Oneida 
Community, Ltd., and the case was at once ap- 
pealed. The decision just rendered by the Appel- 
late Court grants complete protection to the Onei- 
da Community. 

The adjudication of this case is important be- 
cause of frequent attempts to infringe dearly 
earned rights acquired through costly effort in 
manufacturing and marketing merchandise. 

Imitators are constantly seeking to profit un- 
fairly by duplication or a near approach to name 
or style of a well introduced, popular article, trade- 
mark or name of manufacturer, or close resem- 
blance to any or all of these features. 

The essential points of the decision are as fol- 
lows: 

“The evidence in the case clearly establishes the 
existence of this good will; it shows conclusively 
that the Oneida Community, Ltd., game traps have 
an established reputation; that they are well 
known to the trade and to the users of traps, and 
that all competitors have found it difficult to re- 
place the plaintiff in the estimate of those engaged 
in trapping. 

“Having this established business, with its im- 
mensely valuable good will, which facts are im- 
portant to be kept in mind, in dealing with the evi- 


dence in this case, the plaintiff has brought this 
action to restrain the defendant from an infringe- 
ment of its registered trademark, as well as from 
an unfair competition, and for damages. 

“The plaintiff has marketed its traps at a large 
expense for many years; the advertising has been 
of the ‘Oneida Community Game Traps,’ and with 
various subordinate uses of the word ‘Oneida’ in 
connection with the several sizes and peculiar 
makes, and each one of the traps has borne upon 
the pan, in a circular form, the words: ‘Victor, 
Oneida Community, N. Y.’ or ‘S. Newhouse, Onei- 
da Community, N. Y.,’ or with the ‘N. Y.’ left off, 
with variations for the other brands. 

“It is perfectly true that the defendant has the 
right to manufacture game traps at Oneida, but it 
has no right, as against the plaintiff’s registered 
trademark, to make use of the word ‘Oneida’ in 
such a manner as to carry the idea to its customers 
that it is supplying the market with Oneida Com- 
munity game traps, and there can be little doubt, 
despite the ingenious excuses offered that the 
Oneida Game Trap Company was created and lo- 
cated in the city of Oneida for the very purpose of 
accomplishing this result. 

“Leaving entirely out of the question the many 
and important facts which point strongly to unfair 
competition, we are of the opinion that the use of 
the corporate name ‘Oneida Game Trap Company,’ 
in connection with the production of traps to enter 
into competition with the Oneida Community, Ltd., 
traps, is a colorable imitation of plaintiff’s trade- 
mark. 

“It is sufficient that the rights intended to have 
been secured by the registration have been in- 
vaded, and the defendant, having wrongfully 
sought to take that which belongs to the plaintiff, 
is not entitled in a Court of Equity, to ‘something 
just as good.’ The plaintiff is entitled to a prac- 
tical injunction; one which will secure it in the 
right to the exclusive use of the word ‘Oneida’ in 
connection with the manufacture of game traps, 
and to this end the defendant should be restrained 
from making use of its corporate name, as well as 
the stamping of the word ‘Oneida’ upon its traps. 
It is not the province of a Court of Equity to aid 
wrongdoers; it fulfills its mission when it has re- 
strained the commission of a wrong, leaving the 
wrongdoer to figure out for himself how far he 
can disregard the mandate of the court and the 
requirements of a clean conscience. 

“Costs are awarded the plaintiff.” 
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The Deadly Tree 


NCE a man went raging into the office of an elec: 
tric light company and declared that one of the 
company’s wires had killed a pet tree on his premises. 

“That tree,” said he, “has been standing there for 
twenty years, and we regarded it as one of the family. 
My children played under it when they were babies, and 
it is associated with some of the pleasantest memories 
of my life. When it began to die we all mourned, and 
we could not imagine what ailed it until yesterday, 
when I noticed that a wire was lying right across a 
branch. My tree has been killed, and I feel as if mur- 
der has been done in my house.” 

Considerably moved, the agent of the company went 
to view the scene of the tragedy. When he came to 
trace the wire, he discovered one end nailed to the roof 
of an old barn and the other twisted around a discarded 
pole. It had been cut off for at least two years and 
forgotten. 

The agent made the following report: 

“Tree alive, wire dead. Wire evidently killed by 
tree. Bill inclosed.”—E-xchange. 


A Domestic Problem 


WOMAN says that the best cook she ever had left 
her good job to get married. The cook’s new 
husband didn’t turn out to be such a hero as he was 
expected to be, and the cook came back to confide her 
troubles to her former mistress. 

“He’s a pretty good husband, ma’am,” she said, “but 
he licks me so often I can’t hardly stand it no more.” 

“Why don’t you have him arrested?” 

“T’ve been thinking of that. But I got a lame back 
and can’t wash no more, and how would I ever get the 
money to pay his fine if he was pinched?”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


Hurrying Up 
| haga nage eoagpe Aunt Clara from the country had 
the habit of listening to the big clock on the 
Town Hall in the village where she was visiting and 
exclaiming, every time it struck: 

“Eternity draws one hour nearer.” 

Clarence was very much impressed with that solemn 
reflection. One day the big clock got out of order. While 
repairing it the workmen made it strike every few min- 
utes. Clarence heard it with bulging eyes. 

“Oh, Aunt Clara,” he said excitedly, “eternity has got 
a move on to-day.”—Exchange. 


Could Be Worse 


é6 UBKINS is a great comfort to me.” 
“T don’t see how you can say that. He’s the 
most tiresome chump I have ever met.” 
“That’s just it. Although I don’t amount to much, 
it’s true, every time I look at Dubkins I feel that I could 
amount to less.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Marital Views 


¢¢QIOMETIMES,” confided Mrs. Longwed to her inti- 
mate friend, “I think my husband is the patient- 
est, gentlest, best-natured soul that ever lived, and some- 
times I think it’s mere laziness.”—Christian Register. 
Most things wear out with constant use, except a bad 
temper.—E xchange. 


Practical Gratitude 


R. EDITOR: I desire to thank the friends and 
neighbors most heartily in this manner for their 
co-operation during the illness and death of my late 
husband, who escaped from me by the hand of death 
last Saturday. To my friends and all who contributed 
toward making the last minutes comfortable and the 
funeral a success I desire to remember most kindly, 
hoping that these few lines will find them enjoying 
the same blessing. I have also a good milk cow and a 
roan gelding horse eight years old, which I will sell 
cheap. God moves in a mysterious way his wonders to 
perform. He plants his footsteps on the sea and rides 
upon the storm. Also black and white shoat cheap.— 
Mrs. R. C.—Lapeer Co. (Mich.) Clarion.—Exchange. 


The Young Idea 
YOUNG woman who teaches a class in a Jersey 
City Sunday school was recently talking to her 
pupils relative to the desirability of increasing its 
membership. When she invited the co-operation to 
that end of the several members, the youngster nearest 
her shook his head dubiously. 

“I might git one boy in our neighborhood to come,” 
he explained, “but all the others kin lick me.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 

The Real Sufferer 
66 S° said the neighbor sympathetically, “your baby 
suffers from sleeplessness, does he?” 

“No,” responded the haggard and hollow-eyed man; 
“he doesn’t. He seems to enjoy it. I’m the one who 
suffers.” —Exchange. 


Classifying Themselves 
66 ELLO, old man!” exclaimed one man on meet- 
ing a friend on shipboard. “How are you?” 
“First class,” said the one accosted. “And how are 
you?” 
“Steerage.”—Exchange. 


Must Be Round 


i. do you know the world is round?” asked 
the teacher. 

“Because,” replied the boy, “father says it ain’t on 
the square and uncle says it ain’t on the level.”— 


Washington Star. 


Human 


éé OW, Ethel, Harold says he’s sorry he broke your 
doll, so I want you to forgive him.” 
“I’d feel more like forgiving him, mother, if I could 
hit him back first.”—London Opinion. 


When anyone tells you that he has an unbearable 
pain or sorrow, the mere fact that he is there to talk 
about it shows it isn’t so!—Ezxchange. 


Committee: A thing which takes a week to do 
what one good man can do in an hour.—Elbert Hub- 


bard. 


Cheer up! Even if your cloud has no silver lining. 
If it had, it would probably drop to the earth, any- 
way !—Ex«change. 
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Trade Commission Perfects 
Organization 


HE Federal Trade Commission, after de- 
bi voting a month to the task of whipping 
itself into shape, has adopted a plan of 
organization under which its functions have 
been allotted to three distinct departments, 
each with its chief and each with clearly de- 
fined duties and responsibilities. 


These departments are: first, the adminis- 
trative, of which the secretary to the com- 
mission is chief; second, the economic, of 
which the chief economist is the head and, 
third, the legal, of which the chief counsel is 
in charge. For the consideration of impor- 
tant matters three boards of review have been 
organized, known respectively as the Econo- 
mic Board, the Law Board and the Joint 
Board of Review. The Joint Board of Re- 
view is a co-ordinating board, composed of 
representatives of the economic and law 
boards and has jurisdiction over matters in- 
volving mixed questions of law and fact. 


The administrative department controls 
the clerical staff and general administrative 
machinery of the office. Frank D. Jones, 
who has been acting secretary since the com- 
mission was organized, will be continued in 
charge until a permanent secretary is chosen. 


Business men are chiefly interested in the 
economic department of the commission, 
which has two divisions, that of Corporation 
Reports and that of Economic Investigations. 
This department will have charge of all eco- 
nomic investigations and will be equipped 
with such facilities as may be needed for 
gathering information and reducing it to the 
form required by the commission in its vari- 
ous activities. 


The legal department will be charged with 


the preparation of formal complaints, opin- 


ions, briefs, etc., and will attend to the details 
of hearings and all court work. 
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Red tape divisions and circumlocution 
offices are taboo with the trade commission. 
Every function will have for its object the 
assistance of business men in meeting daily 
problems. The division of Corporation Re- 
ports, especially, will be charged with im- 
portant work designed to be helpful to all 
branches of industry. It will not merely 
compile statistics, but will classify all infor- 
mation gathered and will put these facts into 
the hands of those interested, thus tending to 
prevent overproduction or the investment of 
capital in an industry in which supply may 
have outrun demand. It will also be designed 
to aid business men to reduce the cost of oper- 
ation by standardizing products and ac- 
counting systems. 


Looks like a big order, doesn’t it? Time 
alone will show whether the commission can 
deliver the goods. 


Dirt Is Misplaced Matter 


of Commerce at Washington that 

in the opinion of expert economists 
the U. S. A. is and has been for some time 
saving at the rate of about $6,000,000,000 a 
year, the accompanying observations may 
point to still other savings, the value of 
which as hints readers may judge for them- 
selves. 


W HEN we are told by the Department 


H. F. Frasse, long purchasing agent for 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., but for many years well 
known to hardware men through his tool and 
machinist supplies house in New York, has 
offered three graded prizes of $25, $15, and 
$5 for the best articles by employees of the 
electric lighting companies on the profits 
resulting from economical operation and 
utilization of waste material. 


Mr. Frasse says, “The subject is so broad 
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that only a few suggestions are needed to 
show how economies may be practised.” 


According to his statement, over $1,000,- 
000 were obtained from the sale of junk in 
1914, showing the necessity for everyone to 
look to the economical operation of his own 
work. He adds, further: 


“Cotton waste may be used over and over 
again by extracting the oil by means of a 
cheap press or centrific action. 


“The soot that accumulates in factory 
stacks is high grade lamp black and can be 
used with cement to tone sidewalks or floors, 
as well as for a binder in briquetting coal 
waste. 


“Old machinists’ files may be restored by 
acid bath or recut by sand blast, and can be 
employed in many mills for removing paint 
from steel and iron work. 


“Many operators, though watchful, fail to 
see the profit to be had from the sale of old 
publications, catalogs, and paper, which can 
be graded, baled, and sold to paper mills. 


“Envelopes from incoming mail may be 
split and used as scratch pads, a saving in 
stationery. 


“One prominent company is said to save 
money each year by a systematic filling of 
inkwells, the wells being emptied each Mon- 
day into a pot having a cloth top which acts 
as a filter, and then filled with either filtered 
or new ink. Tuesday water is added, 
Wednesday ink, and so on. 


“Another man acting on my suggestion 
uses the back of incoming correspondence to 
receive carbon copy of outgoing reply, while 
another, instead of using two or more copy 
sheets, continues his message on the reverse 
side of the first sheet if more than one page 
is required. 


“Pencil holders for pencil stubs are an 
economy. 


“Considerable money is lost by selling 
metal scrap to scrap dealers, who, in turn 
sell at a profit; whereas if material were sold 
direct to foundries, the profit would more 


than pay for care exercised. Meters, motors, 
cable, weather proof wire, etc., and even 
second-hand generating machinery might be 
included. 


“The ashes from burned off lead cable, 
weather proof wire, etc., contain copper or 
lead and are salable. The purchasing agent 
or stationery clerk can save money by a se- 
lection of paper, dimensions, etc., ascertain- 
ing where the stock can be had at lowest 
market figures. 


“In my negotiations with founders for 
disposition of our metal accumulations, I am 
sometimes told my price is too high and that 
goods can be had from scrap dealers at lower 
figures. It is fair to assume they are telling 
the truth, hence it is plain that factories, 
mills, or shops are not receiving full value 
for their scrap when selling to junk dealers. 


“This should be given thought. Instead of 
regarding accumulations as matter that must 
be gotten rid of, good careful separation of 
the iron, brass, copper, zinc, etc., will lead to 
reaching the ultimate buyer, the foundry 
man, who is dealing with scrap. Merchants 
must pay the difference between the dealer’s 
buying and selling prices. 


“Regarding the matter of scrap paper, 
while not every concern has enough waste 
paper or rags to make up a carload, still by 
co-operating with others and adding each 
one’s quota it is easy to secure a carload that 
may be sold direct to paper mills, securing 
a better price than if sold to a scrap dealer. 


“Disraeli has been quoted as saying ‘the 
secret of success in life is for a man to be 
ready for his Opportunity when it comes,’ 
but I think it may be revised to read: ‘the 
secret of success in life is for a man to take 
advantage of what he sees and prove the 
opportunities so he can go ahead.’ ” 


Opinions will vary with the individual re- 
garding the possibilities here outlined, but 
it is certain that not only what has been men- 
tioned is worthy of thought, but that there 
are countless ways in which much of the un- 
necessary waste may be stopped. In other 
words, “dirt is only misplaced matter.” 





PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 
In Which We Talk of the Hardware Store Paper Exclusively 


The Idea Behind the Store Paper 
Every business institution, large or small, finds 
it desirable, even necessary, to introduce the per- 
sonal element in its sales policy. If you will think 


for a moment, you will realize how true this state- 
ment is. The manufacturer wishes a better under- 
standing and closer relation with his agents and 
dealers; so he issues a house organ or what is in 














2 Hackley’s Store News 
HACELEY’S STORE NEWS ‘ Thousands of dollars have been| The Lure of the Far Away. 
A monthly newspaper publishedjsquandered experimenting with néw Give Home Town a Chance. 


monthly by E. Hackley for the benefit 
ef Hackley’s store customers. 





We request our patrons to send in 
each month, such local items as they 
would iike to see in print. Copy must 


reach us not later than the 20th of] \ 
‘| the little man. 


each month. 





Subscriptions by the year—your good 
will, Earl Park, Ind., June ‘1915. 





This paper goes into every home in 
Marl Park and vicinity. 








TIME CARD 

East Bound. 

No. -2 due here 7.40 a. 
No. 16 due here 11:44 a. m. 
No. 18 due here 3:09 p. m. 
No. 4 due here 11.59 p. 
West Bound. 
No. 43 due here. 3:49 
No. 9 due here 9.00 
No 15 due here 2.37 
No. 19 due here 5:22 
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Library Hours. 
Open daily except Sunday from 
I to 5 p..m. and from 6 to 9p. m. 
A number of new books in now. 
All borrowers are urged to patronize 
the library, especially women and 
children from country, adjoining 
townships. May use the library for 


the small amc unt of $1.00 per year. 


Myrtle Timothy, Librarian 





She Knew Better. 

Passing a swimming school in a 
small city one day, tw’ country~wo- 
men read this sign at the entrance: 
25,000 Gals. in and out Every Minute 

“That’s all nonsence,” said one of 
the women. “There ain’t that many 
women in this whole town.” 





Now is a-good time’ to consider 
changing your old cook-stove “for a 
Monarch and we can show you that 
you can make a big saving by doing 
so. 





Doctor—“Your husband is suffer- 
ing either from overwork or exces- 
sive indulgence in alcoholic stimu- 
lants. It is difficult to say which, 

Anxious Wife—“Oh, I’m sure it’s 
overwork.’ Why, he can’t ‘even go 
to the theatre without hurrying out 
a half a dozen times to see one of 
his partners.” 





_ In purchasing an oil cook. stove it 
1s well to remember that it pays to 
purchase qa well known make like the 
Clark Jewell, and when you need re- 
pairs or wicks you will have no trou- 
ble in purchasing them. Clark Jew- 
ell stoves have been sold in this town 
for the past 20 years, and there is a 
dealer in every town to furnish any 
wicks or repairs needed. 





Linoleurrs. 
See our line of. Linoleums before 
purchasing. We can fit any room. 
Get the prices‘on room rugs. 





makes: of oil cook stoves. ‘Buy a 
Clark Jewel Wick oil stove. They 
are the kind that gives universal sat- 
isfaction. 





Driven To It. 
“I've come to kill a printer,” said 


“Any printer in particular?” asked 
the- foreman. 

“Oh, any one will do. I would pre- 
fer a small one, but I’ve got to make 
some sort of a show at a fight, or 
leave home since the paper called my 
wife’s tea party’a ‘swill affair.’ ” 





We have been appointed exclusive 
agent for Victrolas, and carry in 
stock the best selling machines and 
have a new supply of these Victrolas 
and will gladly play for you any mu- 
sic you wish to hear. 


New Speed Record, 

A guest in a Cincinnati hotel was 
shot and killed. The negro porter 
who heard the shots was a witness at 
the trial. 
.“How many, shots did you hear?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“Two shots, sah,” he replied. 

“How far apart were they?” 

“*Bout like dis way,” explained the 
negro, clapping his hands - with an 
interval of about a second between 
them. 
“Where were you when’ the first 
shot was fired?” 

“Shinin’.a gemman’s shoes in the 
basement of a hotel.” | 

“Where were you when the- second 
shot was fired?” 

“Ah was passing’ the Big Fo’ de- 
pot.” 








Pearl Screen Wire. 

It is well to remember when in the 
market for screen wire that Pearl is 
the best screen wire made in‘ this 
country. It.is madé of open hearth 
steel and will not rust out, and nev- 
er requires painting. 





Everybody Boost. 

The Local. committee have ar- 
ranged with the. Meneley. Chautau- 
qua System. for a week’s’ entertdain- 
ment July 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. Good 
talent will be furnished and a splen- 
did program rendered. 


The advance sale of tickets has 
been very satisfactory and if all 
pledges for tickets are made good]: 


the committee will be able to at least 
make expenses, and if everybodv will 
boost all they. can for this Chautau- 
qua it will be such a success that we 
will want one each year. 
Advertising ‘matter will be received 
in a short-time and an advertising 
campaign carried, on that: should in- 
sure good attendance each day. 





Monarch Malleable Iron Ranges, the 
Best at any cost. . 





We are having a nice trade on 
bolts put up in assortments of fifty 
with extra taps and“washers. Better 
get the prices. 
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Summer time is Victrola time. 


DID you ever try to find the end 
of a rainbow? ; 

How often you hear someone pic- 
turing in glowing term. the wonders 
of some place a long ways away. 
Perhaps the climate is unusual, per- 
haps the soil is exceptionally fertile, 
or money may be growing on the 
trees. 

At any rate you get the impression 
that there is the land of mily and 
honey and that. any town is good ex- 
cept the one you are living in. 

And every so often you have seen 
someone yield to the temptation and 
set out—to try to find the end of the 
rainbow. 

Many times they come back, too. 
Haven't you noticed that? 

If they don’t come back it usually 


is because they havent money 
enough. . 

The moral stands out like a. bill 
board. 


This is a pretty good sort of a 
town. The sooner we make up out 
minds to that effect the better off 
we'll be—and the town too. 

Right here at home, next docr per- 
haps, is the opportunity that might 
make you rich—but some pass ‘it by 
in favor of the attraction that dis- 
tance alone can lend. 

Let’s stop knocking and do a littlle 
boosting. Perhaps if we heard more 
boosting of the good things at home, 
the noise made by promotors of dis- 
tant enterprise might have less ef- 
fect. 

While we are on the subject there 
is another “lure” that is deceiving 
many people—and certainly isn’t 
helping the town any. 

This is the lure of the prin.ed page. 
Very often some. people are ine 
fluuenced by. the glowing descrip--. 
tions of a mail order catalogue and 
order goods from a distant city. 

As ye have said before if these 
people really save money by sending” 
away—we -haven’t a word of com- 
plaint But we insist we can save yOu. 
money. We think we should be giv- 
en a chance to prove this. | 

With our new Home Goods cata- 
logue we are prepared to meet mail 
order competition on anything and 
everything. 

We can save you money 
regular lines, also. 

Let’s work together, in our mutual 
interest. 


in our 





We sell all kinds of Implements to 
destroy the Fles. 





Screen Doars, Window Screens 
and Screen Wire Cloth. 








Chautauqua, Earl Park July 7, 8, 


_|9, 10, 1% and 12, 





A Wise Idea. 

An Italian fruit seller became 
greatly annoyed at people stopping 
at his stand and trying his fruit by 
feeling of it; so he placed the follow- 
ing sign in front: “If you must 
pincha da fruit, pincha da cocoanut. 





Swat, Poison or Catch the Flies. 


No. 1—Note the editorial on mail order buying—you will sense its strong personal appeal 
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effect a personal message from the firm. The de- 
partment store, feeling the need of some personal 
point of contact with the public makes use of signed 
editorials and talks of store policy in a chatty, 
friendly manner. Other large retail houses lay 
great stress on personally signed letters for keep- 
ing in close touch with their customers. The job- 
ber has his ginger talks and the mail order house 


AT 


its periodic booklets and circulars which are worded 
in editorial fashion with a view to more thoroughly 
acquainting the reader with the genuine personal 
attention he may expect to receive. Then the group 
of retailers, of which the hardware man is a mem- 
ber, have chosen the store paper for the personal 
expression of their business ideals. Regardless of 
the particular form these various firm messages 


2 WEINHOLDS’ COMMERCIAL BULLETIN 





WEINHOLDS’ 
COMMERCIAL BULLETIN 





A monthly paper. edited by 
T. V. Weinhold for the benefit of cus- 
tomers of Weinhold Bros. Hdw. Co. 
Mailed without cost to all buying from 

the firm. 

We request our patrons to send in, 
each month, such local items as they 
would like to see in print. 





SUBSCRIPTION BY YEAR— 
Your good will. 





747-749-751 Minnesota Ave., 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS. 
MAY, 1915. 





To ene se is to serve. 





The little “whe” lie soon becomes 
a dirty lie. 





Isu't it strange that one shows his 
teniper only after he has lost it. 





It’s true that no young man rises to 
success until after he has settled down. 





It’s funny how the softest glances 
always hit the fellows the hardest. 





Advice to June Brides. 
Life will be one sweet song if you 
equip your kitchen with one of our 
Quick Meal Gas or Coal Oil Ranges. 





Thoughts of prosperity and thoughts 
of gloom mix in the same proportions 
that oil mixes with water. 





Dull times are nothing niore or less 
than a signal for a readjustment of 
changing conditions. Failing to do so 
means failure to prosper. 





The lowest price consistent with 
good quality is an invariable rule with 
us 





To the open mind there is no closed} 
season for knowledge. 





Never mind what others do; do bet- 
ter than yourself and break your own 
record from day to day, and you are a 















You may ask, why Bradley & Vrooman Paint 
Products are so adaptable for their particular 
purpose and also why they enjoy the confidence 
and selection of the discriminating purchaser. 

The answer is simply this: These paints 
have been made and sold continuously since 1879. 
For thirty-six years they have been giving uni- 
versal satisfaction to the seller and user. 

The factory which produces them is fully 
equipped with modern machinery and manned 
by men whose entire lives have been devoted to 
the manufacture of paint and the scientific study 
of the accumulated kpowledge connected with 
the making of paint. 

Each process in every department of their 
mammoth plant is under the careful direction and 
supervision of men of experience and “know how.” 

Nothing is left to chance. Our formulas are 
the result of continuous research and comparison. 
Each batch of paint turned out of the mixers and 
mills is rigidly tested in many ways and must con- 
form to the 100 per cent quality standard guar- 
anteed by the B. & V. label—before it receives 
the official O. K. of the Master Superintendent. 

There are no secrets in regard to the ma 
terials from which Bradley & Vrooman Paints are 
made. Each can label bears a true and actual analy- 
sis of contents of the package. In this manner the 
consumer is safeguarded from misrepresentation 
and the use of cheapening adulterants. 


ASK US FOR GOLD BOND GUARANTEE 
CROWN COTTAGE PAINT. 
Made in 54 shades besides black and white 


Per gal. a, batldds ha Peat ube s ses sukecer $1.90 
OE gS RI ee ree a eee ee $1.85 
WE oa) pace ek oe $1.80 


WAXING AND POLISHING BRUSHES. 

Weighted Polishing Brushes, as illustrated, 
with long handle, 15 Ib. size $1.75 

CROWN CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAIN 


Is made for shingles whether used for roof or 
siding. It is one of the best articles on the market 
of its kind. Crown Creosote Shingle Stain will 
cover 1,000 shingles dipped, or 150 square feet 


when applied with a brush. Made in 9 colors 


Per 1 gal 85c, 5 gal. 75c, bbl. 65c 
POPULAR PRICED PAINTS. 
A strictly first class article for use when only 
a smali quantity of paint is needed. i in 25 
popular shades. Full half-pint cans ........... 10c 


SCREEN PAINTS. 

Wire screening is exposed to the weather a 
therefore requires painting to prevent rust. B. 
V. screen paint is an excellent piece of goods of 
good lasting quality and will not clog the meshes. 
1-2 Pints 1 Pint 1 Quart 1-2 Cal 1 Gai. 

15¢ 25c¢ 50¢' 90c $1.75 


FLOOR PAINTS. 


Nothing adds to the cheerful appearance of 
the inside of a house any more than a nicely 
painted floor. Makes floors more sanitary and 
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Paint 


cHicr? 








HINTS TO HOUSEKEEPERS 





Try covering your lee la you retngz 
erator with an ice blanke’ 2 wil 
save considerable ice 





A much cooler breeze can be obtain- 
ed from your electric. fan by setting it 
on the floor and tilting it upwards. 





Don't !et any one not familiar with 
the adjustments of your lawn mower 
tamper with it. A good mower can be 
made worthless in a second by filing 
or one turn of a wrench the wrong 
way. 





The odor frem your lavatory or 
kitchen sink can be quickly - removed 
by a small can of “Ideal Pipe Flush,” 
removing all stoppage at the same 
time. 

Try a Nitro Electric Lamp for your 
library or sewing reom. It will please 
you, 














saves lots of work in cleaning. Made in shades. 











success. Quarts Half Gal. One Gal. Sang cHOOK a 
50c 95c $1.85 Para Rub 
Success means doing whatever you 4 Fane act Compound 
r ft. 


do the best you can do it. It’s néver too late to mend. Why GAUDILY PAINTED MOWERS. 5.PLY HOSE, = 
lt is with some pride we offer HOSF. NOZZLES = 





not let this day mark the beginning With “Bargain Sales” tags on lookl, 25 to Bee 
Every secret is loaded and is liable} of a new epoch of your affairs by |very nice in a salesroom, but when it))°" °™* ply hose this year. . Our as Clamps. ..05¢. 
to go off at any time. trading with us. comes ¢o a field trial, to actual mowing| PUTCRAS® Of hose wae not mace Ue Hose Couplings 10 to 15e. 


til late and not unti] we had been 
shown samples of ply hose from 


Hose Menders. .05c. 


q_0 
Lawn spree 





of grass, you soon learn that money 





spent for such mowers is money| 
We show an assort 


The editor will gladly print, provided 
we have space, any bits of news and 
other items that might prove helpful 
or of interest to our readers. We will 


print it and let the whole world CALL rE 


know. for our 
Free 


seven different manufacturers. We 
believe we are offering much the 
better piece of hose this year for 
the popular price hose. It’s a guar- 
anteed hose and will stand a pres 
sure of 100 Ibs. This hose is put 
up in regular lengths of 50 ft. and 
coupled with spun brass couplings. 








thrown away. 





The best way to determine whether 




















a town is aggressive is to look into its La | : 
building activities. Building and good wr ; ae a wy value im phy - PRESTON 50c 
i . » per es assenatokmiel 

business go hand in hand. Book» 50 ft. coupled, for ........ $4.50 Sovstebes 

3-4 in. sizes, per foot . ......10¢ large area. 

y h so men are . moan 
When you say that some This week ment of eight different styles of sever-| 50 ft. coupled for. . ....... $5.00 aan 
fat-headed fools every man in your au-| 4. will iA iaheiadiaciaindiitieaeain w Seid +. HOSE REELS 
: LAWN HOSE. 


dience knows that you are talking 
about the other fellow. 


have 
cpecial display of articles for 
making and caring for lawns. 


Shapes is shapes. That is one ree! To every caller at this store we 
6 hy pe Se ae will ens copy of this booklet 
mastery Salling. “Proper Care of Lawns”. It 
contains complete 
ao ge on 
making, —- 
mowing and 
ing the lawn. 


one m the lot, although the prices 
stand as low at $3.25. 

We are not selling these mowers as 
am experiment; they are the same kind 
sold by us for 16 years, and without 
an exception proven satisfactory. Is 
this not worth considering? Better 
see us on the mower question. 


ALL as AND SIZES 
rdwood 


eck Iron 
Wheels, 
ara Axles, 


75¢ 


run 











Our Corrugated Moukled lawn 
hose is the strongest hose made. 
Kt is constructed of a series of 
Lawn Rollers woven jackets of one piece high 

test cotton fabric alternating with 

a im @ lawD [jayers of fine grade rubber. The \ 
the Dunham roller. Can be made heavy or whole is then vulcanized under if —_ 
“Water-Weight” Hight, by using empty or filling | enormous pressureinto one solid ) \ 
perig with sand or water. Made from | seamless piece. It is kink, rot, and} |i) 
extra quafity gray iron, 14 in. dia |icak proof and will wear twice as 


Any undertaker will tell you that he 
would starve if he had to depend on 
the men who are always yelping that 
they are working themselves to death. 






Frame. 
Capacity 100 fect, 
Corrugated Drum, 
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Be sure to see 





Sincerity is a much prized trait of 
character in men and women. 





Sincerity isalsofound in manufact- 
Fill with water 











; le which lacks} =e 
pegs omg eae aaa = [SSS — — bene 20 in. smooth rolling eur jjlong as common hose. Wiil not = 
and design, generally evidenced by} #8 nas ey 8 face, in one section. No rivets that | burst under 400 Ibs. pressure. 
price, is not sincere. will cut or tear the lawm Wher [Money or skill could make it no 
It takes some ability and a lot of in- water, 360 Ibs., filled with sand 560 sizes 1-2 in. and 2-4 in. Comes in = OOLS 
dustry to run even a peanut stand suc- Ibs. Everyone who values a pretty [resis of 500 feet and we will FOR 
sno lawn should roll their lawn. See |cut any number of feet to EVERY 
book on “Care of Lawns” offered isu your needs. On lengths 
A man who can’t get fired with en- free with the purchase of a lawn [of 50 feet or over no charge for BODY, 
mower or roller. couplings. Price per foot, 1-2 im. ~~ 








thusiasm over his work, usually gets 
tired in another way. 











MBG 2 oo caccceccvccecoce $10.50 '15c, 3-4 in 17e. 


No. 2—This is the editorial page and it is indicative of the general page arrangement 
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may take, the underlying, basic, vital idea is that 
the power of personal appeal is recognized and 
made use of. In other words, the great general 
public is averse to the institutional idea. Per- 
haps the “soulless corporation” propaganda has 
been in a measure responsible for this feeling, but 
the real reason is simply the fact that the public 
likes to feel it is doing business with responsible 
individuals, and not empty firm names. The per- 
sonal element cannot help but enter, in varying de- 
grees, into every business transaction. Take for 
example the house of John Wanamaker in New 
York. Wanamaker runs signed editorials in his 
advertising. People who trade there probably 
wouldn’t know John if they saw him. But they 
all have a feeling that John is watching over things, 
and that they are buying from a personality rather 
than from an institution. Other stores have differ- 
ent methods of achieving the same result, but the 
idea behind the house organ, the store paper and 
the personal letter is the elimination of the cold 
institutional feeling and the substitution of per- 
sonal appeal. In talking of personal appeal here 
we include both the personality of the individual 
and store personality. The public likes a store with 
personality, with ideals of selling policy, of 
courtesy, of service and further it likes to know 
just how much and how well a store can serve it. 
Experience has shown that it does not get all this 
information from the _ store’s representatives— 
hence the store paper. The store paper enables 
the hardware man to present his shop properly. 
It enables him to get closer to his customer—to 
carry to him more sales suggestions at one time 
than any of his salesmen could offer during a num- 
ber of visits. It surrounds his store with a per- 
sonality—that is a trade magnet. 


Replete with Human Interest 


No. 1 (6% in. x. 10 in.).—An attractively ar- 
ranged three-column store paper from E. Hackley, 
Earl Park, Ind. This is the editorial page. Note 
the editorial paragraphs, the local trolley schedule 
and public library information. Read the editorial 
on mail order buying—you will sense its strong 
personal appeal. It is this sort of appeal that con- 
vinces the reader that the store is really an agency 
striving to serve him in the best manner possible. 
Note how individual articles are featured in each 
column in between the general interest items. This 
store paper consisted of eight pages printed on 
newspaper stock which makes its once-a-month issu- 
ance a very small investment compared with its 
potentialities in sales power. On other pages dis- 
play ads are used and these contrast nicely with the 
gray of the reading columns. Among other items 
of local interest in this particular issue were lodge 
notices, a for sale column, Chautauqua notices and 
wedding notices. Mr. Hackley has made a paper 
of real news value and one that tells the story of 
his business. 


It Covers a Lot of Ground 


No. 2 (11 in. x 15% in.).—Here is a more am- 
bitious effort in store paper building by the Wein- 
hold Brothers Hardware Company, Kansas City, 
Kan. The size, as will be noted, is more than double 
that of the No. 1 store paper, and an excellent grade 
of paper is made use of. This is the editorial page 
and it is indicative of the general page arrange- 
ment. Three or four complete display ads appear 
on three pages, and the fourth page carries one 
large departmentized ad. The first page is devoted 
chiefly to general articles on human interest sub- 
jects, with an editorial outlining store policy. Note 
the editorial paragraphs on this page shown. 


Hardware Age 


A Store Paper with a Catalog Make-Up 


No. 3 (8% in. x 12 in.).—This store paper sent 
us by the Marshall Hardware Company of Lyons, 


Cream Separators 





Tubular Sharpless Separator Dairymaid Separator 


Tubular Sharpless Separator is very simple and We are making a specialty of this 450 Ib per 
hour Separator, having bought a quantity of these in 
order to sell a High Grade Separaior made by a re'ia- 
ble concern, who look after their customers, for the 
low price of $50. 


contains some wonderful points for simplicity and 
close skimming; easy to wash and care for. We 
supply these with power attachment at a charge of 


$5.00 extra. We have sold over 75 in the past 10 
We know of no other such bargain offered by 


years. One price to ail. 
any other firm, absolutely guaranteed. 


Remember We Can Furnish You With Any Kind of Motor Power 
We have sold 100 Associated Engines of all sizes for this work. 134 H. P. at $40.00. 


American Fence 


We have just received another carload of the Genuine American Fence and can fill your orders for any 
Style that is required here. Remember the American gives you the weight per rod which you don’t get in the 
imitation woven wire fence. Our all 9 wire 9-49 Fence weighs 300 Ibs. and costs you 39c. per rod, which 
makes this fence cost you, made up, at the rate of .02 6-10 per Ib- and it would cost you .02 3-4 per Ib. for 
No. 9 smooth wire. You see it costs you less for American Fence all made up than for smooth wire alone. 


Steel Posts 


We have just unloaded our second shipment of Steel Posts. This is one of the good things that every 
up-to-date farmer is using. Why? Because it is indestructible and does not heave out of the ground. You 
can build a better fence with Steel Posts, especially where end posts are used and in less time than any kind 
you could use. 


We can also supply you with Steel Gates and Gate Hangers at very moderate cost. 


No. 3—It presents a great quantity of merchandise 


N. Y., is different from either of the two foregoing 
papers. It is still more pretentious, consisting of 
twelve pages, bound and printed on fine coated 
paper. All the inside pages are arranged on the 
order of this one shown. The first page only is 
devoted to editorial and store policy talk. It makes 
a most attractive publication, but we think it is 
somewhat behind the other two papers in human 
interest because the editorial matter is not con- 
tinued on every page. One of the essentials of a 
store paper is newsy make-up, and lacking this, a 
store paper is likely to be regarded as a catalog 
or booklet. However, it presents a great quantity 
of merchandise, and must certainly pay or the 
Marshall Company couldn’t afford to maintain it.., 
Our suggestion is to make it more a store paper 
and less a catalog. 





Publicity Department a Help 


EMPORIA, KAN. 
To the Editor: 

I have been following with interest the repro- 
duction of different hardware ads published in 
HARDWARE AGE. They have been a great help 
in getting out ads for this firm. 

I am mailing, under separate cover, four ads, 
which come from different departments of our 
store. 

Would be pleased to have them published and 
commented on for the mutual gain of all HARD- 
WARE AGE readers. 

Yours truly, 


Charles L. Haynes, Advertising Manager, 
THE HAYNES HARDWARE COMPANY. 
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THE TALE OF THE TREMONT THREE 


Different Ways Toward the Same End 
By C. P. McDONALD 


You won’t find Tremont on the map, for 

I have chosen a fictitious name for the place 

of my birth, and for the purposes of all such narra- 
tives as this, it is as good as a legitimate one. 

Harlow Hastings was one of us. He was the 

son of a minister who, though a good one, had his 

faults, the principal one of which was his inability 

to provide more than a respectable living for his 

family. Harlow had the advantages of a good 

education, however, despite his father’s meager 


ro is the tale of the Tremont Three. 
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The Tremont Uhree in boyhood 





income. He was taught also the intrinsic value of 
money. His allowance of five cents a week, as a 
general thing, went into a savings bank. He grew 
up knowing the advantages of being thrifty. He 
loved machinery. Of his success in life, more 
later. 

Joseph Santley was born of poverty. His father 
was a street car driver and never showed an in- 
clination to rise above his immediate environments. 
Joseph was ambitious to become something, to make 
his mark in the world. He, too, knew what a dollar 
would buy. He, too, had a penchant for mechanics 
and never was so happy as when tinkering with 
machinery. 

The Tremont Three took long strolls into the 
farming regions surrounding Tremont on Sun- 
days. I enjoyed the country for its peace and its 
calm, while Joe and Harlow sought out a cultivator 
or some other involved farming utility and studied 
it by the hour. I was the dreamer, they were the 
workers, the plodders. 

I, Murray Palmer, am the offspring of the pro- 
prietor of the Hotel Tremont, at one time that 
thriving little town’s most pretentious hostelry. 
The purchasing power of a dollar never was illus- 
trated to me. I suffered from the kindness of far 
too indulgent parents. 


- The Wisdom of Forethought 


The pater’s pathway hadn’t been strewn with 
roses by any manner of means, but he had the wis- 
dom of forethought. His hotel, when he first opened 
it, barely paid expenses. For several years he con- 


ducted it as best he could. Just before my advent, 
he learned that a big piano factory was to be built 
on the outskirts of Tremont. That was his cue. 

He closed his hotel in the heart of the town and 
moved it to the outskirts within a block of the 
factory. He banked his all on the patronage he 
soon would receive from the factory. That he 
made a wise choice is evidenced by the fact that 
when he died he left me, at twenty-three, sole pro- 
prietor of the Hotel Tremont and $20,000 in cash. 

Harlow and Joe and I were almost inseparable 
as boys. We swore by all that was good and holy 
that if any one of us ever suffered for anything 
or met with reverses, the other two would share 
with him whatever they possessed. 

The street car business did not appeal to Joe; he 
wanted to be a machinist. The pulpit, Harlow de- 
clared, was too uncertain. He, too, had aspirations 
along the machinery line. I had no yearning for 
any trade or profession; father would provide for 
me. So I took my hotel and the other two mem- 
bers of the Tremont Three drifted out of my life— 
temporarily. 


The Desire to Spread Out 


Father had sought, but in vain, to teach me the 
hotel business. I studied it desultorily, having little 
liking for it. You see, things always had come 
pretty “easy” for me. I had but to ask and I re- 
ceived. So when I fell heir to my fortune and my 
hotel, I felt the hotel would practically run itself. 
The factory patronage was good. But I wanted to 
spread out and turn my $20,000 into $100,000. 

My management, naturally, was not of the best. 
I gave the hotel little personal attention, preferring 
to leave the bulk of the work to my day clerk and 
steward. 

Two years after I took over the hotel manage- 
ment a big box factory was erected on the out- 
skirts of the other end of the city from my hotel. 
I saw a chance here for becoming independently 
wealthy in a few years. I investigated the neigh- 
borhood and found there wasn’t a decent restaurant 
within half a_mile of the box factory. 

Here then, I thought, was the opening for which 
I had been waiting. I did not realize the difference 
between dreams and actualities. I leased two 
ground floors of adjoining buildings just across 
from the factory and opened up a semi-fashionable 
restaurant, investing $15,000 in cash in the enter- 
prise—$8000 of my own money and $7000 bor- 
rowed on the hotel property. I forced myself to 
believe that I had slept altogether too long. I 
turned my attention to making improvements on 
my hotel, and before I realized what I was doing 
I had notes outstanding against me aggregating 
$10,000. © 

But the knowledge of my indebtedness did not 
deter me from going ahead and making more lavish 
improvements. I installed an ice making plant in 
my restaurant and went to other extravagant out- 
lays that were unnecessary. To meet these ex- 
penditures, I had new bills of fare printed, boosting 
my prices at the restaurant and at the hotel from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent on each article of 
food. 

Drives Away Patronage 

The effect of this was to drive away some of my 

patronage. The superintendent and subordinate 
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officials of the box factory continued to dine at my 
restaurant. The box makers, however, could not 
stand the pressure. And I was fool enough not 
to see that they couldn’t. 

“Other business will come,” I told myself san- 
guinely. “A beautifully equipped restaurant and 
hotel like I have cannot fail for want of patronage.” 
And each time I assured myself of this I added to 
my indebtedness. 


The Closing of the Plant 


One day I sauntered down to my restaurant early 
in the morning to see just how many factory em- 
ployees and others were breakfasting. Three men 
were eating. I did not hear the customary clank 
and roar of the box factory machinery. I hastened 
to the door and looked over to the factory. No 
smoke was issuing from its chimneys. About the 
entire premises there lurked the silence of the com- 
plete shutdown. Nowhere was there a sign of life. 

I hurried to the telephone and called up the gen- 
eral superintendent of the factory. I got him on 
the phone. His information turned my blood to 
water. — 

“We've shut down,” said he, “and are going to 
move the factory to New York.” 

My beautiful restaurant went under, despite my 
frantic efforts to keep it alive. The local papers 
printed a brief news paragraph covering the 
failure. 

My creditors became alarmed and _ insistent. 
They put it up to me to meet my obligations or 
they would foreclose on my hotel. I became des- 
perate and at last awoke to the realization that my 
lack of appreciation of the lack of money had proved 
my undoing. 


The Wreck 


My fortune went up in smoke. My hotel was 
taken away from me. I no longer took an interest 
in life. I lost heart and became a moral coward. 
I convinced myself I knew nothing of business, and 
I believe if I ever entertained an unkind or un- 
worthy thought of my father it was at that mo- 
ment. Why hadn’t he taught me the things I 
should know about business? Why hadn’t he 
brought me up as Harlow Hastings and Joseph 
Bentley had been brought up? They would know 
what course to pursue in this crisis. They would 
pull through it with colors flying. They—vwell, 
this revulsion of feeling I permitted to run its 
course. I did not seek to look into the future, for, 
indeed, I had little interest in it. I became, on the 
moment, a vagrant, a vagabond, a man without a 
purpose, an atom of the flotsam and jetsam of the 
universe—a failure. 


Ambition a Great Loss 


Once you have lost ambition—if ever you pos- 
sessed it—you have lost practically everything. 
The sad feature of this early flyer of mine, how- 
ever, was that I found it necessary to live. A rich 
man, in a sense, the night before, a man with a 
standing in his home community, I deteriorated in 
less than twelve hours into a shiftless unknown, 
without enough to buy a square meal. I was 
cleaned for want of knowledge of the world and 
its doings. 

It was in this frame of mind that I started for 
New York. My particular mode of travel in finding 
my way to that metropolis need not be chronicled 
here. Once there, I sought out an old-time friend 
of my father. He was conducting a modest hotel 
on the East Side, and to him I applied for work. 
He gave me a job as night clerk at $30 a month 
and room and board. For about six months I held 
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this position. One morning I was told my services 
no longer were required—the hotel proprietor had 
found it expedient to curtail expenses. 

Again I drifted. I found employment as a 
waiter in a cheap restaurant with an annexed 
saloon. The wage was meager, tips an unknown 
quantity. 

One noon, during the rush hour, I dropped a tray 
piled high with dishes. I was fired without a 
moment’s warning, what salary I had coming be- 
ing held out to pay for the broken china. 

For three days I wandered about town, finding 
nothing to keep body and soul together. I thought 
of the Tremont Three, but somehow or other I 
could not bring myself to appeal to my old com- 
panions for aid. I still retained a spark of pride. 
At the end of the third day I drifted into a saloon. 
By this time my clothes were becoming rather 
threadbare. But my personal appearance meant 
nothing to me. 

I shambled over to the bartender and told him 
I was starving and wanted work. He looked me 
over narrowly, searchingly. I was given an apron 
and told to serve at the free lunch counter. This 
lasted for three months. I got drunk one night and 
and was dismissed. 

A week later I found a job as a saloon porter. 
At this work I stuck. I had no mission in life, no 
niche to fill, no future. I received barely enough 
to subsist on. 


A Derelict 


One night I was walking on Broadway. It was 
a sultry night and I had no appetite for the ten 
cent “flop” that I called home. Two men came out 
of a hotel. One of them gave me a passing glance, 
walked on a few steps, then stopped. I did not 
want to be recognized. I slunk away, but the fel- 
low hailed me. He ran back and put his hand on 
my shoulder and peered into my features. It was 
Harlow Hastings, the minister’s son, one of the 
Tremont Three. 

No word was said. Intuitively he seemed to un- 
derstand. His companion joined us. He looked at 
me and started. He was about to speak, then 
changed his mind. Instead, he extended a hand on 
which a big diamond ring glittered. I hung my 
head and held out a calloused and perhaps dirty 
hand to Joe Santley. 

Harlow was the first to find his voice. 

“There is a future, Murray,” he said cheerfully. 

“Not for me, I fear,” I returned bitterly. 

“For you—and for all of us,” he assured me 
kindly. “Let’s believe in it. Come on up to our 
rooms and we'll talk it over.” 

I followed them reluctantly. The clerks, the bell 
hops, and the tlevator conductor eyed me closely. 
I didn’t blame them. I knew I presented a sorry 
spectacle; perhaps I even looked suspicious. 

True to their early training in the affairs of the 
world, in the correct appraising of money, they 
had taken two adjoining rooms, inexpensive, but 
comfortable. I sat down, and for the first time 
in my life felt the pangs of remorse and utter 
shame. 

“You seem to have fallen upon evil ways, Mur- 
ray,” began Harlow, drawing up a chair. 


The Reunion 


The Tremont Three again were united after 
years of separation. They were not, however, the 
three of boyhood. Two of them who had started 
life humbly seemed to be prosperous; the other, 
with a pampered beginning, was penniless and 
without a home. But why waste time in moral- 


izing? 
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I told them my story. It was dramatic as a re- 
cital, in a way, and they refrained from interrup- 
tion. They then told me of their wanderings. 
Their childhood infatuation for machinery had 
borne fruit. They were manufacturers of saws, 
tools, and files, had been in partnership for years, 
and had made good money. 

“You’ve got to come in,” they told me in con- 
clusion. “The Tremont Three must again be 
united. We'll go to bed now, and te-morrow we'll 
go over the situation and determine the best 
course to take. No protesting,” said Harlow, as I 








The meeting of the Tremont Three 


started to say something. “You were cut out for 
better things, and, really, we need you.” 

And so, for the first time in many months, I slept 
the sleep of the just in a clean bed. When I rose 
next morning I enjoyed the luxury of a bath. They 
gave me, as they called it, $200 advance salary 
with which to refurbish my wardrobe. Two hours 
later, the thrill of new clothes and the jingle of 
money in my pocket swept over me, and I was 
feverish to begin life anew. Their clear eyes, pros- 
perous appearance, genuine interest in my future, 
had their effect. I wanted to be a man and take 
a man’s place in the battle of commerce. 

That afternoon Harlow drove us out to the plant 
in his limousine. Then and there I determined to 
put my past behind me forever and to work my 
fingers to the bone in an effort to show these friends 
of the long ago that I was made of the real stuff. 

Arriving at the factory, we went over the mill, 
Harlow explaining the business to me as we walked 
from one department to another. The buzz of ma- 
chinery was about me. About thirty machinists 
were busily engaged with the manifold processes 
of making rasps, band, hand, and circular saws, 
and other tools, converting steel junk heaps into 
ready money. I was introduced to the foreman. 


The New Start 


“Mr. Palmer will begin with us to-morrow,” said 
Harlow as we moved on. “He will learn the busi- 
ness from the bottom up. Give him every oppor- 
tunity and report to me on his application and 
progress.” 

Thus it was that I got my real start in life. I 


Hardware Age 


soon found that there was big money to be made 
in the hardware tool business. 

“It is a fertile field,” Harlow told me, “pregnant 
with possibilities and financial returns. Joe and I 
believed we possessed the essential requirements— 
grit, alertness, and energy. We began on a small 
scale and have steadily broadened out until we now 
have a fairly pretentious and up-to-date establish- 
ment. 

“When Joe and I settled on going into partner- 
ship, we found this shop. It was a small one then, 
to be sure—a one-man affair, to be exact—but we 
got an option on it for $500, the owner, on account 
of poor health, desiring to go West. We put up the 
price and bought the mill. How we’ve succeeded 
you can judge for yourself. 

“You’ve got to be a shrewd buyer, of course, 
and you’ve got to judge values at a glance. Nat- 
urally, Joe and I know the game, for we’re prac- 
tical machinists. You will be, too, in a few months. 
Stick to it, Murray, show us what you’re made of, 
and, true to our agreement made when we were 
the inseparable Tremont Three, we’ll make this 
business a three-cornered affair.” 

That was incentive enough for me. The foreman 
put me through the paces patiently and wisely. “If 
you want to learn to be a saw maker,” he counseled, 
“you must not only like it on pay day, but you must 
put your heart in the work every hour of every 
day. You must relish putting in the tension that 
you know is going to be pulled out. Get the back 
true even though you lose your tension and have 
to put it in again. Take everlasting care of your 
grinders and grind the wheels as often as neces- 
sary. There are a thousand things—not all of them 
pleasant perhaps—that you must appreciate. There 
are no soft jobs to-day in this or any other mill.” 


Hard Work 


I gave myself up wholly to the study of machin- 
ery. I worked overtime, pushing my education to 
the limit, crowding on extra pressure whenever I 
could. Within a year I was a pretty fair machinist. 
I knew my business and I exulted. 

It may be a short slide, as often is contended, 
from prosperity to mendicancy, but the climb back, 
if one applies himself, masters his profession, and 
has an appetite for hard climbing, lends a zest to 
life that more than offsets the sting of early failure. 

I wasn’t cut out for a hotel proprietor, but I was 
cut out for a machinist. I developed a latent apti- 
tude for the work—from the making of the steel 
to the polishing of the finished blade. Many a time 
Harlow let it be known that he thought me a 
veritable wizard with tools. I was wrapped up in 
the business. I gave no time to anything but the 
acquisition of knowledge and the working out of 
short cuts. 

My eyes cleared with the passing of the weeks, 
my run down constitution quickly mended, my pal- 
sied hands regained their firmness of grip and 
steadiness of nerve. I was a new man. 

It took me five years to work myself into the po- 
sition of junior partner of the firm. I knew why, 
too. Both Harlow and Joe wanted to put me to 
the supreme test of time; they wanted to be sure 
of me and of my fidelity before entrusting me with 
executive work. But as the months sped by and 
my muscles grew in proportion to my strength of 
purpose, their confidence in me was established. 

That was ten years ago. To-day I’m rejuvenated. 
I’m a man among men, a man of breadth both of 
chest and of character. I’m the epitome of con- 
tent, as reliable as the Rock of Gibraltar, as pros- 
perous and as clean a man as either of the other 
two Tremont Three. And that’s saying volumes. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, 


Steel and Hardware Prices 





MARKET SUMMARY 


There are signs of a better forward move- 
ment in staple lines of hardware. Part of 
the more favorable outlook is attributable to 
sentiment, but actual mercantile transactions 
indicate a stronger tone. 


Orders booked and in prospect for autumn, 
winter and next spring are favorable, de- 
pending largely, however, on the character 
of the article. 


Favorable developments have been com- 
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ing thick and fast in the steel trade since the 
first of the month and instead of the market 
relapsing into dullness for the summer it is 
growing more and more active. 


The open-hearth steel capacity is now 
operating at practically 100 per cent. The 
majority of open-hearth plants are in full 
operation, while here and there a plant has a 
few idle furnaces. The Bessemer steel de- 
partments are operating at 65 to 70 per cent 
and increasing their operations steadily. 











Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, July 20, 1915. 


AVORABLE developments have been coming thick 
and fast in the steel trade since the first of the 
month and instead of the market relapsing into dull- 
ness for the summer it is growing more and more 
active. Predictions are now freely expressed that a 
runaway will be seen within two or three months, 
for steel mill operations are nearly at capacity al- 
ready and are increasing week by week, while some 
finished steel products are advancing of their own 
accord and the others are likely to be forced up by the 
marked advance that is now occurring in unfinished 
steel. 

The open-hearth steel capacity is now operating at 
practically 100 per cent. The majority of open-hearth 
plants are in full operation, while here and there a 
plant has a few idle furnaces. The Bessemer steel 
departments are operating at 65 to 70 per cent, and 
increasing their operations steadily. In the steel in- 
dustry as a whole, Bessemer and open-hearth, current 
operations are at a rate fully equal to 85 per cent 
of the total capacity, this contrasting with about 80 
per cent in June, about 70 per cent in April and not 
over about 35 per cent last December. 

As illustrating the scarcity of unfinished steel the 
Carnegie Steel Company in the past fortnight has been 
operating all its steel works except the small Bessemer 
works at Columbus, and to give it still more steel the 
Riverside works of the National Tube Company, in the 
Wheeling district, are to be started, to make billets 
and sheet bars. The Riverside plant is not needed for 
pipe making because, while the demand for standard 
steel pipe is up to normal the demand for oil country 
goods is very light as there has been no oil develop- 
ment for about a year. The Carnegie Steel Company 
has bought 70,000 tons of billets from other mills, 
chiefly in the East. The Brier Hill Steel Company at 
Youngstown, which until lately had surplus capacity, 
suddenly finds itself fully sold up and has started rush 
work on an additional open-hearth furnace, which it 
hopes to have completed in ninety days. The Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, which usually makes enough 
pig iron for its steel departments, has been buying 
merchant pig iron in order to crowd its steel produc- 
tion to the utmost. These developments are clear indi- 
cations of the pressure that is coming to the steel mills. 

When at the close of June the large steel mills with- 
drew their quotation of 1.20c. on bars, plates and shapes 
for prompt shipment, and named as minimum for any 
delivery the 1.25c. price they had been quoting for 
third quarter, it was expected this price would rule 
for some time, perhaps to the end of August, but last 
week the Cambria and Carnegie steel companies with. 
drew the price, and have been naming 1.30c. on 
ordinary business. Other mills are likely to follow 
and before long 1.30c. is likely to be the minimum of 
the market. This would represent a total advance of 
$5 a ton from the low point of last December. 


After a long period of low and irregular prices, the 
pig iron market has now started upon an advance. 
Some round tonnages of Bessemer pig iron have been 
sold at $14, valley, 25 cents above recent quotations 
and 40 cents above the minimum of the market earlier 
in the year. Basic has sold in fair sized lots at $13, 
f.o.b. valley furnaces, an advance of 25 cents within 
ten days and an advance of at least 50 cents from the 
low point earlier in the year. Foundry iron lately 
stiffened to $12.75, valley, and there are prospects of 
further advances in the near future. A drag on the 
pig iron market in general was the selling of lake 
front furnaces, in territory that is naturally tributary 
to the valley and detached western Pennsylvania fur- 
naces. This competition seems now to be removed as 
the lake front furnaces have disposed of sufficient iron 
in this manner. The latest sale by a Cleveland fur- 
nace was of particular interest, as it involved some 
40,000 or 50,000 tons of basic sold to the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, at a price not over $13, de- 
livered. The negotiations had been commenced several 
weeks earlier, or the sale probably would not have 
been made at the price. The transaction represents 
the first pig iron ever sold from Cleveland to go to 
the Mahoning valley. Fifteen or twenty years ago the 
pig iron regularly moved in the opposite direction, 
from the Mahoning valley to Cleveland. 

The steel mills and blast furnaces have not yet ex- 
perienced any definite shortage of labor, but serious 
apprehensions are now being felt. There is practi- 
cally no idle labor at the great producing centers, 
and it is reported that men in no small numbers are 
constantly leaving to engage in the war. It is doubt- 
ful therefore whether the mills can be speeded up to 
tonnages above their normal ratings, as they usually 
are in times of great pressure. 


WIRE Nalys.—Any large buyer not already covered 
by a contract at the old price of nails, $1.55, could 
probably still secure protection for a limited period, 
even though the general market was advanced at the 
beginning of this month to $1.60. The latter is re- 
garded as the regular market price. There has been 
no material increase in shipments to the domestic 
trade thus far, but it is expected that the regular 
movement to jobbers for the fall trade will begin 
earlier than usual as there is danger that otherwise 
the trade could not be fully supplied. The export de- 
mand continues to be of large proportions. 


We quote on new orders: Wire nails, $1.60, base; galva- 
nized nails, 1 in. and longer, $1.75 extra, or $3. 35, base, plus 
the regular nail card extras. 

Retailers f.o.b. Pittsburgh carload lots $1.60 Retailers 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh less than carloads, $1.70. 


Cut Naits.—Demand for cut nails is of merely the 
usual proportions and no particular interest is being 
manifested in the market. Whatever the conditions 
in the wire trade there is no likelihood of there being 
any difficulty in securing cut nail deliveries. 
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We quote cut nails $1.55 per keg in carloads and larger lots 
to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.60 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms sixty days, or 2 per cent off for cash in ten days, 
freight added to point of delivery. 


BARB WIRE.—The export branch of the Steel Cor- 
poration, as well as the majority of independent manu- 
facturers, continue to book large tonnages of barb 
wire for export, both painted and galvanized. Ship- 
ments are beginning to be made to the domestic trade, 
for the regular fall distribution. The barb wire de- 
partments of all the wire mills are well filled with busi- 
ness and are expected to operate at capacity right 
through the year. While the high cost of spelter has 
made galvanized barb wire much dearer relative to 
painted than it formerly was, there is little indica- 
tion that consumers will now choose painted instead 
of galvanized. 


Plain annealed wire is $1.40; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $2.50; painted barb wire, $1.70, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, with freight added to point of delivery, terms thirty 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in ten days. Prices on 
woven wire fencing are 69 per cent off in carload lots, 68 per 
cent on 1000-rod lots, and 67 per cent on small lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


FENCE WIRE.—The mills have large contracts for 
plain wire with jobbers and manufacturing consum- 
ers. Shipments of wire to makers of wire goods are 
increasing, while the fall distribution to jobbers is 
expected soon to reach large proportions. The export 
demand continues heavy. The wire mills are operating 
at very nearly their capacity, on an average, and many 
of them are operating at full capacity. 


Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 
to jobbers, $1.40 base: galvanized, $2.20, with the usual ad- 
vances charged to jobbers for small lots from store. 


SHEETS.—Sales of galvanized sheets by the mills are 
still decidedly light, and production is decreasing as 
old contracts are worked out. Most of the jobbers 
still have some stocks of galvanized sheets, which, as 
a rule, they are offering at slight concessions from the 
regular mill prices. Their stocks are much broken, 
however, and any regular assortment of specifications 
would have to go to a mill. Black sheets are in some- 
what heavier demand and prices are slightly firmer. 
Were it not that the production of galvanized sheets 
is so light, causing heavier offerings of black, the 
market for black sheets would probably be advancing 
sharply by this time. Sheet bars have advanced at 
least a dollar a ton in the past fortnight, and further 
advances in the raw material are predicted. Makers’ 
prices for mill shipment on sheets of U. S. Standard 
gage, in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers 
charge the usual advance for small lots from store, 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms thirty days net, 
or 2 per cent cash discount in ten days from date of 
invoice: 

Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 


a SE eee ee reer FT 
Se aS I SE aa erm ae Rear 1.30 to 1.35 
I ae rin ad ae we ee 1.35 to 1.40 
ER eS re ee rr re ere 1.45 to 1.50 
I 6 ee he le 1.55 to 1.60 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
Cents per lb. 


Be ie RSPR a orn Sane arey a 1.40 to 1.45 
el er a Wik acres © wl Ge bd eee ob ao 1.40 to 1.45 
ae I I ee eke Sia 6 ws es wierd wkd ae 1.45 to 1.50 
en, Se. ES ke ek dees Se buck bem ao6 as 1.50 to 1.55 
Se ee ec oh a See ed 0 bw ce ee ean 1.55 to 1.60 
SOG, Se Os bn 6 ae bbe een wwe ews wees 1.60 to 1.65 
PGE, a ee i a i is hee a we 1.65 to 1.70 
Ma, BE Meee aie wiale aude br ee de nb oes Seeas 1.70 to 1.75 
em. BS  véaca area ibs dwn be wee hae omwnnes 1.75 to 1.80 
22 . oe eerie ss Seber aekks kh Ke 1.80 to 1.85 
MO ook SAREE eee ke sdbh ee sckoet 1.90 to 1.95 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 
Cents per Ib. 


ee ee PL. a cece be Cb aN Veh eke e basics 3.50 to 4.00 
ein « 6 5 6 0b o Hidde WME ee ek won 3.60 to 4.10 
Se PCI. 6. os 6. bbe oh eis a wa Se 3.60 to 4.10 
ES ss a 8. 6 6nd welll We when wee 3.70 to 4.20 
A, ey I i o's gs 6 oe Cad we ee oe oke & we 3.85 to 4.35 
eh, Bee) sks 60 o's 6 Ob ew SSN el ca we 4.05 to 4.55 
he ee a's. i so Dae els xhie EU 4.20 to 4.70 
EE. ide htewreeh eer ds wp» wa-ahedied acon oe 4.35 to 4.85 
EE oi ok ed enn. «6s ae ew h ke Ke 4.50 to 5.00 
Ts SC sa a a ee BS ooo 6 oS es oe ean 4.60 to 5.10 


Re ee ee ee oer Sen ee perce 4.75 to 5.25 


Hardware Age 


CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 
Gages, cents per Ib. 


Painting: 29 25 to 28 19 to 24 12to18 
ee, GP Cte osc 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Sree, WOU . wae cts cece 0.25 0.15 0.10 

Forming: 

2, 2%, 3 and 5 in. corru- 

I pal ia iil Al Br ia a cv 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2, V-crimped without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 ihiwih 
52 to 1% in. corrugated... 0.10 0.10 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 

ee EE 4 b's See obs 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 

Weems GOOMRS 2 wv cccese 0.15 0.15 0.15 
4: YY  — eee 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ......... 0.25 0.25 
i eke oe eae be oe 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 

EY 1h O00 6:b bins arth ee ee ee 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing with 

caps and cleats ........ 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in., and 

NE oid Bal ie hk a Ld ine & 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and _ flashing 

(plain or corrugated).... .... 0.65 0.65 0.65 


IRON AND STEEL BArRs.—The steel bar mills are fall- 
ing behind in deliveries and some are promising deliv- 
eries on new specifications only in from six to eight 
weeks. The agricultural implement makers have begun 
to specify freely on their contracts for the new manu- 
facturing season. Iron bars continue quiet, although 
demand is slightly improved. Some of the mills are 
now quoting 1.30c. on steel bars for any delivery. 


_We quote steel bars at 1.25c. to 1.30c. for third quarter. 
We quote common iron bars at 1.25c. to 1.30c., and test iron 
bars at 1.35c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


WROUGHT PiIPE.—Demand for standard steel pipe is 
as good this month as it was last, which means that 
it is practically normal. Demand for oil country goods 
continues light, about one-third normal, as there is no 
oil development. Hopes are entertained that new de- 
velopment in some oil territory will begin within a 
few months. The National Tube Company has booked 
an order for 200 miles of 8-in. line pipe, which will 
require about 20,000 tons of crude steel to fill. The 
following are the jobbers’ carload discounts on the 
Pittsburgh basing card in effect from June 17, 1915, 
all full weight: 


Butt Weld 








Steel ron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
wy, wand &... 72 40% arn 64 31 
Oe haw bh bob S:he ae 76 531% D4 abéaws cow oes 64 31 
Se Se re 79 57% EPI Te ere eee 68 41 
a Oe Bons cc cee’ 71 46 
Lap Weld 
Perr ery rrr er 76 541% 11 D5 30 
2 OR Perrier 78 561 Dn. Weask ole he eas 66 41 
2) ere 6 541% Se ee ot 67 43 
SS ME BG. ic svecs 62%, ... ek 69 46 
SD sb aware 0550603 0 ae Ue Mese stews 69 46 
- 8 2eererr 67 46 
Reamed and Drifted 

2 Fe ee 77 55%, | 1 to 1%, butt... 69 44 
SS Ree reer 74 521% i errr sy: 69 44 
2% to 6, lap.... 76 5414 LE Pare re 53 28 
i SS eae 64 39 
0 re 65 41 
2% to 4, lap.... 67 44 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
le, 4 and %.... 67 ee. -O- vareeagwis wed 61 37 
le aon a as hin pitas 72 521% Ferrer rere 66 45 
ke &. Sere 76 56% ae Se, SS 70 47 
2 Sa 77 571% Se ee wae ck 71 48 

Lan Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
were verre tae 73 51% Ser eer 65 42 
eae GO Bein vsvess 75 531% RPT Oe ee eae 67 43 
Cte Oe Gai owite cee 74 521% > ee eer ee 69 46 
& 4 Saepees 68 _, Be. = h ager 68 45 
D SP Si eiet «cies 63 41% ea: SP eer te 61 40 
2, oe | eee 56 35 

Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
. —eree te rey er 62 42% O's wintath es we eb 56 34 
i OR: Bas so eke e 5 451% 7 OD Bea cceces 59 37 
BS OD Beevcct ee 6 471% 7 Ge Betataces OO 39 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

RR ere eee 63 4314 DP wékdate sae euer 57 34 
ie  Seaeveyree 65 45% i eer 59 39 
San A Ma chiccses 64 44% Ban OP Di cae neae’ 58 38 
oe Cord aay 58 3614 a. . eee erry 51 29 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation 
in weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
two (2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above 
discounts on black, and three (3) points on galvanized. 
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TIN PLATE.—The continued heavy export demand 
for tin plate is beginning to tell on prices, which are 
beginning to show a distinct stiffening tendency. The 
market as a whole is not quotable at a higher level, 
but prices are much steadier and the mills have be- 
come decidedly reserved about booking business for far- 
off delivery. Operations continue at about 95 per cent 
of capacity. 

We quote 100-lb. coke plates at $3.10 to $3.25 per base box, 


depending on the order 
We quote 100-lb. jones plates at $3.15 per base box, f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh. 

BomLER TuBEs.—Discounts on less ion carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, in effect 
from June 15, 1915, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 





ait ek SR Ee 64 , FF fe 51 

Se ee ae eee eee 61 aS eee ae 48 

244 a, EE eee 67 Bam GE Bk. Bs cc cc cccon 55 

ft 2 ares 2 iF ¢ 8 EEE 59 

3% and 4% in.......... 73 Soe GG Gee Bis. ccc ccccre 61 

:  £ - Sareea 66 yy” & 2 ° eee eerie 55 
® § 3 OY ee 63 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

1% in., over 18 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, July 17, 1915. 


HERE are signs of a better forward movement in 

staple lines especially, notwithstanding the conser- 
vatism, of which there always will be considerable until 
the war ends. Despite the undermining influence of the 
tremendous struggle in the destruction of confidence it 
is also a fact that the business of our own and other 
neutral countries is gradually adjusting itself to the dis- 
turbed conditions. Part of the more favorable outlook 
is attributable to sentiment, but actual mercantile trans- 
actions likewise indicate a stronger tone in favored 
quarters of the country. 

There is an improvement shown in the reports of rail- 
road earnings which are slightly better than they have 
been, and there are fewer idle cars, which the expected 
good harvest from now on will employ in still greater 
numbers for moving what promises to be a big yield, at 
least for a majority of the leading crops. 

Unfavorable weather conditions in parts of the coun- 
try have interfered in a degree with retail distribution, 
but lost ground is being regained and production in va- 
rious metal lines is increasing, in some of them remark- 
ably so, particularly in iron and steel semi-finished ma- 
terial. 

Manufacturers and representatives of manufacturers 
supplying domestic and foreign trade, a good proportion 
of it Canadian, say they cannot complain so far as sta- 
ple lines are involved, aside from mechanics’ tools. 
Good orders have been and are being taken for next- 
year business on such goods as ice-cream freezers, lawn- 
mowers, wire cloth and netting, agricultural imple- 
ments, steel goods, shovels, spades and scoops and like 
merchandise wanted for next spring. 

The current spring and early summer trade, now 
about over with manufacturers, has been reasonably 
satisfactory, and orders booked and in prospect for au- 
tumn, winter and next spring are favorable, depending, 
however, largely on the character of the articles. 

Business from the South is poor because of cotton, 
much better in the Middle West, and good in the Far 
West and on the Pacific Slope. 

Plants working on machinists’ tools used in working 
metals say orders lately have been numerous, but not 
large. For certain goods, including gages for instance, 
required in the manufacture of shells, fuses, etc., facto- 
ries are being operated night and day, and the supply is 
short, but in the regular lines of taps and dies, edge 
tools for woodworkers and the like, trade is moderate. 

In and about New York there is a good pickup trade, 
errand boys running in often two or three times a day 
with repeat orders, conditions that are quite common in 
other lines of small-tool trade. 
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Nuts, BoLts AND Rivets.—The advanced prices on 
nuts and bolts are being well held. The market is 
under no pressure as buyers are well covered by old 
contracts. Discounts to the large trade are as follows: 


U. S. 8S. Cold Punched Blank and Tapped, Cham- 
fered, Trimmed and Reamed 


De . I, BD. GUOIOE, 5 3 oo 6 oscwncss 7.8¢. per lb. off 
Se Sh. GU Gee, MOE. od ce wc cc eaese 7.1c. per Ib. off 
Sh: Se GE Sr on cbcavewedechudaal 5>.6c. per Ib. off 
Semi-Finished Tapped 
19 in. and smaller, hex................85-10-10-5 off 
5g in. and larger, hex. .......ccccceccce -S0°L0-5 OF 
Black Bulk Rivets 
7/16 x 644, smaller and shorter..........80-10-5 off 


Package Rivets, 1000 Pes. 
Black, metallic tinned and tin plated... .75-10-10 off 


Discounts on bolts adopted June 30 are as follows: 
_Common carriage bolts, % x 6, S. & S. rolled, 75-10-10; cut, 


5-10-5; larger or longer, 75-5. Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, % 
4, 8S. & S. rolled, 75-2/10-5; cut, 75-2/10; larger - longer, 
5-5. Machine bolts with C. P. Cc. & T. nuts, % x4,8.& Ss. 
5-10; larger or longer, 75. Bolts without nuts, 6 in. and 
sho rter extra 10 per cent ; longer lengths, extra 5 per cent. 
G. P. coach screws, 75- -2/10-5. bert blank or tapped, h. p. 
square, 6.20: hexagon, 7.00. C. P. C. & T. square, 5.60; hex. 
5g in. and up, 7.10; smaller, 7.8. 





What is impressing business men more favorably is a 
growing belief regarding a change in the attitude of the 
national government as to its policy regarding big busi- 
ness. There have been abuses that it was wise to curb, 
but it is quite generally conceded that the practice had 
gone too far. With merited encouragement and the 
adoption of a nation-wide constructive program in place 
of the long-pursued destructive policy the commercial 
atmosphere should be clearer for substantial improve- 
ment. 

Bank clearings for the last week in the leading cities 
of the United States total $2,920,409,318, a gain of 5.4 
per cent in comparison with the corresponding week of 
last year, when $2,772,018,633 was the total, and of 10 
per cent against $2,654,318,038 of the similar week in 
1913. 

Commercial failures in the United States last week 
were 436, in contrast with 336 the previous week, 362 the 
week before that, and 392 during the week of 1914, com- 
parable with last week. 

In Canada last week the total was 60 against 57 of the 
preceding week, 43 during the week before that, and 37 
for the week ending July 16 last year. 


WIRE NaiLts.—The consumption of wire nails drags 
as the summer season lengthens and weather becomes 
hotter. Buyers are picking up only enough stock to 
maintain moderate working assortments and there is 
no immediate prospect of much better business. What 
will help distribution in this line most is a stronger 
building program, of which there are no signs yet. 


Wire nails, out of store, are based on $1.90 per keg. 


Cut NAILs.—This commodity is in light demand at 
present and perhaps below the usual parity with wire 
nails. The export business which was fair in the 
spring, is now less for the time being, which hereto- 
fore has helped out some. 


Cut nails, out of store, are held at $1.90 base per keg. 


LINSEED O1L.—The trade in linseed oil has been 
affected somewhat by a slackening in the consump- 
tion of paint in July, which is one of the commodities 
closely allied to linseed oil. The output of paint was 
greater in June but so far in July less compared with 
the corresponding period a year ago. The business 
is not reported as bad, rather not making as good a 
showing now as with last year, conditions a few 
weeks ago having been much better. 

Linseed oil, city brands, raw, is quoted at 57c. per gal. in 
five or more bbl. and 58c. per gal. in less than five bb! 

State and Western oil in carloads is 54c. and less than car- 
loads 54c. to 56c. per gal., according to quantity. 


Oil in truck load quantity would probably sell as low as 
54c. and lots of a few barrels would bring 56c. per gal. 
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Rope.—There are no changes in the rope market 
worthy of mentioning. There was an excellent busi- 
ness in May and June, stimulated in part by the ad- 
vance in price, but so far in July there has been a 
considerable diminution in the volume and value of 
orders, which is not unusual for mid-summer. While 
new demand is not being booked the mills are re- 
ported as busy on old orders previously taken, with 
prices firmly maintained. 

Several shipments of sisal have been coming 
through but only in limited quantities, and manufac- 
turers would like to get more in the way of this raw 
material if they could. 

Manilla rope, first grade, is still on the basis, from jobbers, 


of 14c. per lb., second grade 13c., third grade llc. Sisal rope, 
first grade 10c., second grade 914c. base per Ib. 


NAVAL STORES.—In this line jobbers are acting with 
caution and purchasing simply for current necessi- 
ties, although prices are low and there is but slight 
profit to the seller. The embargo on exports to 
Teutonic countries is severely felt in the trade. 

Spot turpentine ranges from 42% to 43c. per gal. in yard, 
with competition active for such trade as there is. 


Rosins are a bit stronger in the primary market with 
quotations a little firmer here. Common to good strained, in 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, July 19, 1915. 


VIOLENT storm during the first week in July un- 
roofed a large number of buildings in Cincinnati 
and nearby towns and as a consequence hardware mer- 
chants who operate tinners’ shops in connection with 
their stores have more business than they can attend to 
at the present time. A conservative estimate of the 
work in sight made by a prominent firm is that it will 
keep all shops very busy for at least thirty days more, 
and a shortage in skilled labor reported may extend this 
period for repairs much longer. 

The galvanized sheet situation is unchanged and mill 
prices continue around 5dc., Pittsburgh basis, although 
some small warehouse stocks of No. 28 gage can be ob- 
tained below this figure. As a consequence of the high 
quotations on galvanized sheets, it is hard for the man- 
ufacturers and jobbers to make any stable prices on 
pails, garbage cans, etc., and just at the moment this 
particular branch of the hardware trade is very quiet. 
The average housewife will not accept a substitute made 
from black sheets, and as a consequence the efforts of 
the mills to substitute plain black sheets for the gal- 
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yard, is quoted at $3.25 and D grade at $3.55 per bbl., on the 
basis of 280 Ibs. per bbl. 


WINDOW GLASs.—There are no appreciable changes 
in the consumption of window glass in this market, 
transactions in which are still exceedingly quiet, more 
so perhaps owing to the summer vacations. While 
slack trade at this time of the year is expected, busi- 
ness is much lighter than usual. 

Window glass quotations are on the same basis as here- 
tofore, namely, 90 to 90 and 10 per cent on single and double 
thick for AA and A qualities and 90 and 15 to 90 and 20 
per cent discount, single and double thick, for B and coarser 
grades, from jobbers’ lists. 

BRASS AND COPPER.—Rolling mill manufacturers of 
brass and copper material are not publishing prices at 
all, which has been their custom for some time past, 
owing to the tremendous demand for this class of 
material. Quotations are made from day to day on 
receipt of inquiry and there is no occasion for undue 
exertion in securing orders. Trade in this line is at 
the limit, plants operating frequently six days a week 
and twenty-two hours per day. 


About the only prices quotable are sheet copper at 25c. 
base and bare copper wire, for electrical purposes, mill ship- 
ments, 21c. at 21%4c. base per Ib. 





vanized article have not been a success as far as house- 
hold utensils are concerned. 

The mill supply business continues very active and 
makers of machine tools are operating their plants to 
full capacity. A few firms who handle high speed steel 
have practically sold out their stocks and are now con- 
fronted with the vexing problem of getting deliveries for 
the future requirements of their customers. Prices on 
all tool steels have advanced all the way from 25 to 40 
per cent, due, according to common reports, to the short- 
age of the tungsten supply, and further advances are 
expected. 

The present seasonable weather has helped the farm- 
ers, but at the same time country trade has fallen off 
as the farmers are too busy to make trips to town just 
now; however, building operations have been stimulated 
and the builders’ hardware trade shows considerable 
improvement. 

Collections are said to be fair and better than during 
the same period of last year, but if the machinists’ 
supply business is omitted the records of total sales 
would run from 10 to 15 per cent behind the showing 
for the corresponding period of 1914. 





Larger Profits for Dealers in 
Dynamite 


XPLOSIVES, as a rule, are sold at retail by the 
hardware trade. There are peculiarities about 
the explosives trade that call for a different method 
of developing it than is employed in the hardware 
business generally. 

A jobber’s salesman calls on a retail hardware 
merchant and points out to him the merits of a new 
padlock recently placed on the market. He can 
show the hardware dealer just how the lock works 
and in what respects it is superior to other locks 
on the market. If the hardware man decides to 
stock it, he can readily show his customers right 
in the store why they should buy the new lock. 


Unfortunately, this is not true of dynamite. Com- 
paratively few hardware merchants who sell dyna- 
mite can show a customer how to use it, and if they 
could it would be necessary for them to go out into 


the field in order to make the demonstration. This, 
the average hardware man hasn’t the time to do. 

In spite of these handicaps, dealers would be glad 
to see their explosives trade increased. There is a 
way to bring this about, and the following sugges- 
tion, made by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Com- 
pany should prove profitable as a means of increas- 
ing dynamite trade. 

In practically every locality, a farmer or profes- 
sional blaster can be found who is familiar with 
the handling of dynamite and can give instructions 
to the inexperienced, who would be glad to use ex- 
plosives on their properties if they knew how. 

The blaster doesn’t expect to be paid by the dealer 
for services of this kind. He gets his fees from the 
land owner, who either employs him to do the work 
or to show him how to doit. Therefore, the service 
costs the dealer nothing and he is in a position to 
reciprocate to the blaster by assisting him to secure 
blasting work and making it easy for him to obtain 
explosives conveniently for the work that he se- 
cures. 
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DETAILS OF A MILK AERATOR 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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Patterns for making a milk aerator 


when it is just fresh from the cow. It is 

composed of two parts and the cooling 
medium is cold water. When there is a continuous 
supply, the water compartment, or II, is connected 
at the bottom or with a pipe that passes just above 
the milk trough. The overflow is connected to some 
waste pipe, preferably to a waste in the floor, as 
then no water-tight connection is needed. As the 
aerator must be washed and scalded after each 
time it is used it is more convenient not to 
have many tight connections. In this case the 
overflow or water discharge pipe is placed inside 
of II where it will be out of the way, as shown in 
the drawing. When the waste is to the wall the 
overflow pipe is connected near the top of II at such 
a location as the existing conditions require. 


j= aerator is used to cool and aerate milk 


I is a vertical section on line 1-2 in Fig. 3 and II 
is a vertical section on the line 3-4 in Fig. 1. The 
latter shows the milk trough V, the agitator, the 
tube U and the bottom connection at M. The milk 
trough encircles the entire lower part and in very 
large aerators there are two tubes like U on oppo- 
site sides of the water compartment. The tubes U 
and M are each 34 in. in diameter and the overflow 
pipe is 1 in. in diameter. The agitator rod is 
made of No. 8 wire and the head is generally made 
of two coffee pot covers. Where there is no sup- 
ply and waste, and the water container is filled by 
hand, this agitator is frequently used. The warmer 
water is always at the top and it should be kept 
at an even temperature throughout. This part is 
made of 4X bright tin and is wired with No. 8 
wire, the bottom being No. 24 galvanized iron. 
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I is also made of 4 X bright tin and wired with 
No. 6 or No. 8 wire. The bottom is made flaring 
to drain the milk to the circular row of drip holes. 
There is a tube 11% in. in diameter, through which 
the agitator rod passes and the inclination of this 
tube can be changed if desired. 

Fig. 4 is a section of one side of the bottom of I 
and the top of II at X. The agitator tube is shown 
flanged and soldered to the side and the bottom al- 
though a part of the flange on the lower side of the 
tube, as at c, can be cut away, as the angle at b is 
quite sharp and should be well filled with solder. 
The flange is turned on the lower end as e-d, and 
then the tube is passed through the openings and 
flanged at a-b. These flanges need not be very wide 
as the material being tin is easily soldered and 
holds very securely. The rim may be double 
hemmed, as at 7, or it may be wired. At ia flange 
is turned, either inside or outside, and this forms 
the shoulder that is soldered to the bottom. At p 
is shown the double seam between the bottom and 
the side. A row of fine holes is punched for the 
flow of milk, as shown, and the dropping of the 
milk against a cold surface cools and aerates it. The 
collar on II is fastened with a lap seam, as at k, 
and the shoulder on the collar is offset in the bur- 
ring machine. The object is to make a smooth 
seam on the inside, as the outside will extend down 
against the flaring part, in fact wedge against it 
to make a tight seam. The wire is placed on the 
inside to give more room on the outside of the 
collar. 

Fig. 5 is a section of one side of the bottom and 
shows the bottom, side, milk trough and outlet. 
The bottom is pinned to the trough, as at m, and 
the side simply butts in the corner where it is 
soldered, as at r. If the side or the body is too 
small or too large, it can be diminished or increased 
by running the edge through the burring machine. 
The trough is wired with No. 8 wire, and the milk 
outlet is flanged and a section of its lapped longi- 
tudinal seam is shown in Fig. 7. 

Fig. 6 shows the overflow tube connected to the 
bottom. It is not here necessary to stretch out a 
flange and the flanging material is notched and 
turned out, as at n, and thoroughly soldered to the 
tube. 

All the seams in the bottoms and the bodies are 
grooved seams, a section being shown at Fig. 8. 
The seams of the rim and the collar are lapped 
soldered seams. 

A section of the agitator head O, shows that the 
two tin parts are pinned together. Through the 
upper piece a hole is punched and the piece is then 
slipped onto the rod. The lower piece is now sol- 
dered to the rod, as shown in Fig. 2, and then the 
upper piece is pinned to the lower one and soldered, 
including the wire. 

All seams should be well soldered, inside and out- 
side, and all wires soldered in. 

The different dimensions have all been lettered in 
Fig. 2, and these correspond to letters in Fig. 9, 
which give the measurements of two sizes of 
aerators. 


Hardware Outings in July 


THE WESTCHESTER COUNTY HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION will hold its clam bake and outing on 
the evening of July 29, beginning at 7 sharp, at 
the usual place, Edwards Hill, Rye Beach, N. Y. 


THE NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION will hold its annual outing on Wednes- 
day, July 28, at the Hotel Napoli, Nantasket Beach, 
Mass. 
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Obituary 


CHARLES F.. WEAVER, for many years active in the 
commercial life of Rochester, N. Y., died after an illness 
of a few days, at his residence 370 Monroe avenue. In 
1863 Mr. Weaver moved to Rochester from Penfield and 
entered the employ of McKindley & Pollock. In 1865 
he formed a partnership with James Pollock under the 
title of Pollock & Weaver. This firm was succeeded 
by Pollock, Weaver & Goss, and later was changed to 
Weaver & Goss. About 10 years ago the firm of the 
Weaver Hardware Company was established, in which 
he held an interest up to the time of his death. He 
is survived by two sons, both associated with the 
Weaver company, and one daughter. 


EDWIN L. CROCKER, senior member of the firm of 
Crocker & Ogden, Binghamton, N. Y., died suddenly 
at his home, 3 Allen Street, recently. He had been ill 
for about a year, and his death occurred while sitting 
on the porch of his home. Mr. Crocker was born sixty- 
one years ago in Port Dickinson. After finishing 
school he entered his father’s store, and upon his death 
he became a member of the firm, holding this position 
for the past forty years. About a year ago he was 
forced to give up his active duties because of illness. 
He is survived by a widow, two sons and four — 
daughters. 


EDGAR NASH, who operated the first hardware store 
in Minneapolis, Minn., or what was then St. Anthony, 
died at his residence, aged 83 years. Mr. Nash was 
born in Pen Yan, N. Y., in 1832, and went to Minnesota 
in 1851. He located in St. Anthony and founded a hard- 
ware business. He later moved to Duluth where he re- 
mained until 1873. During his residence here he was 
twice elected to the state legislature, afterwards return- 
ing to Minneapolis and engaging in the wholesale hard- 
ware business. A son and three daughters survive him. 


JAMES A. COLVIN, a resident of Enfield, Conn., died 
at his home after a long illness in his eighty-second 
year. In 1863 Mr. Colvin started in business with his 
brother at Danielson, making a line of plows and 
stoves. In 1866 he moved to Worcester and formed a 
partnership known as the C. & A. J. Colvin Company. 
This concern was dissolved in 1880. In 1894 Mr. Colvin 
purchased the G. H. Bushnell Press Works. He was 
also president of the Standard Metal Works of Thomp- 
sonville, Conn. 


DEROSTUS L. BACHTELL, aged 67 years, a pioneer resi- 
dent and business man of Waterloo, Iowa, died at the 
home of his daughter of valvular heart trouble. Mr. 
Bachtell conducted the first hardware store in Dunker- 
ton. He moved to Waterloo in 1893, and opened a store 
under the firm name of Bachtell & Freeman. He after- 
wards disposed of his interests, and for the past two 
years was connected with the Herrick Refrigerator 
Company. 


GEORGE H. GILLETTE, brother of King Gillette, inven- 
tor of the Gillette safety razor, died in a Los Angeles, 
Cal., hospital, following a prolonged illness of heart 
disease. He was associated in the manufacturing busi- 
ness with his brother, and was also interested in patents 
of his own. 


GEORGE MCCARTNEY, for many years a Huntington, 
Ind., hardware merchant, and proprietor of a store on 
East Market Street, died at his home from a stroke of 
apoplexy. A few years ago Mr. McCartney retired 
from active business owing to ill health. He was in his 
sixtieth year. 


EpGAR A. EATON, vice-president of the Eaton Hard- 
ware Company, Brunswick, Me., died at his residence, 
aged sixty-three years. Mr. Eaton was born at Win- 
chester, N. H. He was for a time engaged in business 
in Bellows Falls, Vt. He is survived by a widow. 


CHARLES M. MUSGRAVE, aged forty-one, who had 
conducted a hardware store at East St. Louis, IIl., died 
recently. 
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Bent Mud Guard, Broken Lamp and Radiator 
SAFETY FIRST! 


A sudden gust of wind sends the garage door swinging to. There’s a smash and the 
owner goes looking for the best means of preventing the repetition of such an acci- 
dent. The best is Stanley's No. 1775 Door Stay. We submit the evidence: 


Unlike others it permits closing the door with one hand from inside the garage. 


Constructed of 1I-inch Angle Iron, it has great strength and considerable leverage on 
the door. Throwing the door open sets the device in action, and without going out of 
doors to grasp handles, a slight pull on the attached chain releases the lock and draws 


the door shut. . 


When extended, it holds the door full open, making a firm, rigid barrier against the wind 
or other causes likely to slam the door. It is easily applied, out of the way, and no 





mortising 1S necessary. ' 

ii ake La TT Furnished in P. S., J., Ji, Z., and Z-J1 Finishes. 
ANI, Ns cae mn) ’ HI ° e ° ° ° 

: < ‘\\e kee if The chain is tinned before Japanning. Quarter size 
MINA lie oe wt ‘ ™ 
‘ala, Bes “ working model and supply of advertising matter 
He ; wei °° - 
ae furn:shed with your first order. 


When visiting the Panama-Pacific Exposition, make your 
headquarters at the Stanley Booth, Block 26, Manufacturers 
Building. 


HINGES, HASPS, HANDLES, STAYS AND BOLTS 
FOR THE GARAGE DOOR 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


Taylor Steel Bar Clamps 


The James L. Taylor Mfg. Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has placed 
upon the market the Taylor steel bar 
clamps Nos. 11, 12 and 13. The No. 
11 clamp is a strong, light clamp with 
deep engagement, well adapted to 
core-box and pattern work, light fur- 
niture repairing, etc. The steel bar 
of this clamp measures % by % in. 
and the steel screw 3 by 7/16 in. All 
castings are made of the best refined, 
malleable iron. This model is tested 
to a safe clamping strain of 750 lb. 

In the No. 12 and No. 13 clamps 
the eccentric lever is combined with 
the company’s self-locking, positive 
grip, making the clamps exceptionally 
quick and handy for use in many 
classes of work. The sliding jaw of 
each of these clamps is provided with 

















Top to bottom: The Nos. 11, 12 and 13 

Taylor clamps, manufactured by _ the 

James L. Taylor Mfg. Company, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


a quick-acting self-locking gripping 
device so that their grip is positive. 

Both of these clamps have high 
grade steel bars measuring 1 by 
5/16-in. They have pivoted buttons. 
All castings are of the best refined, 
malleable iron. The clamps are tested 
to safe clamping strains as follows: 
No. 12, 3800 Ib.; No. 13, 1800 Ib. 


“Comfort” Lantern and 
“Automatic” Razor 
Stropper 


R. C. Kruschke, Duluth, Minn., is 
marketing the “Comfort” lantern and 
the “Automatic” razor stropper, both 
of which are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The frame of the 
“Comfort” lantern is provided with a 
snap and joint so that the generator 
can be easily inserted or removed. The 
lantern frame converts the generator 
of the “Brilliant” searchlight into a 
practical lantern, or, if desired, the 
lantern may be supplied complete with 
the generator. 


The manufacturer states that this 
device will be found very handy for 
use on the table or in barns and other 




















The “Automatic” razor strop is shown at 
the left; the right-hand view shows the 
“Comfort” lantern 
places where light is wanted to cover 
a large area. It is neat and compact, 
made of heavy galvanized, non-rusting 
material. This lantern measures 11 
in. in height and the weight of the 
frame and globe complete is 16 oz. 
It is priced at $1.50. With a gener- 

ator the lantern sells for $4.50. 

It is stated by the maker that the 
“Automatic” razor stropper will .strop 
any razor, giving it a keen, sharp 
edge. The razor is easily placed in 
the stropper and the operation of 
stropping is simple, as all that is nec- 
essary is to rub the stropper to and 
fro on the strop. The razor stropper 
sells for 75 cents. 


Pelouze “Ideal” Electric 
Iron 


The Pelouze Mfg. Company, 232- 
242 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl., 
has recently placed upon the market 
the Pelouze “Ideal” electric iron. The 
company claims that this new iron is 
very attractive, practical and durable, 
and states that although it is offered 
at a very low price it represents un- 
usual value. With this iron no extra 
stand is required, as the iron is simply 
tipped on end. Another claim made 

















The Pelouze “Ideal” electric iron 


for this iron is that it is perfectly bal- 
anced and that it heats very quickly 
and has a large storage capacity. 

The iron is equipped with an ebon- 
ized handle, and the cord and attach- 
ment plugs are of the highest quality. 
It is furnished with a patented “quick- 
break” switch plug. The “Ideal” irons 
may be purchased in two finishes, sat- 
in and bright nickel. The satin-fin- 
ished model is known as S-6 and it is 
priced at $3. The bright nickel finish, 
No. B-6, is listed at $3.30. 
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New Carborundum Products 


The Carborundum Company, 


‘Niagara Falls, N. Y., has recently 


placed on the market the Carborun- 
dum household sharpening stone. This 
stone is made for sharpening carving, 
paring and general household knives, 
and the company points out that the 
housewife will find a ready use for it. 

The stone is mounted permanently 
on a wooden base. It measures 6 in. 
in length, 2 in. in width and is 1% in. 
high. The stone is said to be of the 
right size for convenient use and it 
is heavy enough so that it does not 
move under an ordinary pressure of 
the knife blade. The household 
sharpening stone is made from Car- 
borundum. Only a few strokes across 
the stone are required to impart a 
keen, smooth edge to the knife. This 




















The new household handy package is 

shown at the top; the lower view shows 

the new Carborundum household sharpen- 
ing stone 


stone is priced at 25 cents each, retail. 

Another addition to the Carborun- 
dum line is the household handy pack- 
age. This package contains a dozen 
sheets, 4% in. by 5% in., of paper 
and cloth uniformly coated with the 
sharp cutting Carborundum, “Alox- 
ite” or “Garnet” grains. 

For smoothing up woodwork, scour- 
ing rust off household iron work, for 
rubbing down spots on the floor, for 
refinishing chairs, and other odd jobs 
around the house the household handy 
package is claimed to be very useful. 
This package retails at 10 cents. 


THE Hart & CooLeY COMPANY, 
New Britain, Conn., manufacturer of 
steel registers and other sheet metal 
goods, has awarded the contract for 
an additional story to a factory build- 
ing 50 by 200 ft. 


THE UNION Mrc. COMPANY, Boyer- 
town, Pa., manufacturer of sad irons, 
etc., will build an addition to its mold- 
ing room 30 by 55 ft. 
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A good article costs more but is worth the price. 


When a house is built it is hoped that it will serve as a home 
for years with the least possible upkeep expense. This means 
that the best of material throughout must be used— insuring a big 
saving and greater satisfaction in the future. 


The doors are an important part of every building. They 
should be correctly hung. 


R-W House Door Hangers 


are made with full understanding of what is required of a door 
hanger. The hangers and track are adjustable so the doors can 
be made to work right even if the building settles. Ball bearings 
and wood lined track insure easy noiseless operation. 


You buy customer's satisfaction 
when you buy R-W Door Hangers. 


“A hanger for any door that slides.’ 








No. 221 
R-W Advance 
House Door 
Hanger 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


AURORALILL.US.A. 


Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
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A New Clothes Drier 


The Scientific Heater Company, 2400 
Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
placed upon the market a new clothes 
drier, shown herewith. It is stated 
by the company that this drier has 
been developed according to scientific 
principles to secure the maximum 
efficiency and to make it economical to 
operate. 

The heating part of the drier con- 
sists of a drum that encloses the en- 
tire lower part, and in which are three 
tubes. The gas passes through these 
tubes. The burners are at the back 
end of the drier. The air enters 
through a wire net at the bottom, both 
at the front and back, and, after being 
warmed and dried it passes to the top 
of the drying chamber. As the air 
absorbs the moisture from the wet 
clothes it becomes heavy and drops 
to the bottom, passing through the 
clothes only once. It is then drawn 
out through the pipe at the side of 
the drier. 

The fumes pass into a small, ta- 
pered pipe that ends in the larger 
pipe, and the draft created by the hot 
gases carries out the moisture laden 
atmosphere through the chimney. The 
heating system is entirely separate 
from the drying chamber, so that the 
gas fumes cannot escape into the lat- 
ter chamber and discolor the clothes. 

The drier does not depend upon ex- 
cessive heat for results but upon the 
rapid circulation of 100 or 200 changes 
of air per hour, so that the clothes are 
white and sweet when dry. The out- 
side steel sections of the drier have 
locked joints, so that it is easily in- 
stalled. The outside is made of 26- 
gage galvanized steel and the drum 
is made with 24-gage toncan steel 
metal. The standard height is 6 ft. 
6 in. The length of the cabinet is 7 ft. 
over all, and the length back to the 
end of the rack is 11 ft. 8 in. Each 
rack is 10 in. wide and 5 ft. 6 in. long. 
These driers are made with 3, 4, 5 or 
6 racks. 
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New slip joint for connecting “Ever Tight” and “Rain Shed” tubular barn door track 


New “Pexto” Braces 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 
Southington, Conn., has brought out 
three new popular-priced braces. One 
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New braces being placed on the market 
by the Peck, Stow € Wilcox Company 


of them is a very handsome open 
ratchet line with ebonized trimmings, 
full steel clad head and alligator jaws. 
The ferrules are tapered and the fin- 








New clothes drier recently placed upon the market by the Scientific Heater Company, 
2400 Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


ish of this line of braces is excep- 
tionally good. This line is known as 
the No. 5300 “Pexto” series. 

Two other popular-priced braces 
placed on the market by the same 
maker are the “Pexto” No. 3900 series 
and the No. 2800 series. The No. 
3900 brace has a heavy ratchet and a 
finely knurled chuck shell, also good, 
wide ratchet ring. The jaw is nickel 
plated and the entire brace is strong 
and well finished. 

The third new series, the No. 2800, 
is practically the same as the No. 3900 
series except that it has the full steel 
clad head. The jaw capacity of all 
of the above mentioned braces is % 
in. for round or square shanks. 


“Ever Tight” and “Rain 
Shed” Barn Door Track 


The Wagner Mfg. Company, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, has adopted a new method 
of connecting its “Ever Tight” and 
“Rain Shed” barn door track. The 
company now uses a regular slip-joint 
connection. It is stated that this 
method of construction does away with 
brackets, joint splices, etc., and in- 
sures a perfect running joint. Another 
advantage is that it is easily put 
together. 


THE MODERN WAY FURNACE COM- 
PANY, Fort Wayne, Ind., has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $3,000, 
which has been increased to $10,000, 
for the manufacturing and marketing 
of both pipe and pipeless warm air 
furnaces. The directors are Herman 
W. Sigrist, Arthur E. Rose and Ern- 
est L. Wampler. 


THE JIFFY APRON COMPANY, De- 
troit, Mich., has been formed with a 
capital stock of $5,000, to manufac- 
ture automobile aprons. A. B. Porter, 
Bernard Stroh, Jr., D. Seymour, F. 
M. Randall, R. Jackson, Jr., H. B. 
Lee and H. H. Tates are the incor- 
porators. 


THE BROWN METALLIC PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, Detroit, Mich.,-has been in- 
corporated to manufacture metal spe- 
cialties. The capital stock is $10,000 
and the incorporators are R. Harry 
Brown, Claytice W. Brown and G. 
Edwin Chamberlain. 
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Showing the reversibly ereeees projections which prevent the Shteld 
from turning in the hole—the one great trouble with other Shields. 


PARKER EXPANSIIN 80LT5 


“Can’t Turn In The Hole’’ 


(1) they’ll satisfy your trade; 
The Bolts for you to handle, because— > thee way pee meas ween. 


Ask your Jobber. or write to us for Manufacturers of Parker Products 


labels, discounts, cc.” Parker Supply Company, Mewwractercr of Parker Arotoete 


rite for our proposition 
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Like 9 Stone Wall to Rust&Grrosion se 



















To side-step the high 
price of galvanized, buy 


OHIO METAL 


Painted Sheets and Roofings 





The Accuracy 
of Union Rules 


is obtained by means of improved ma- 
chinery of the latest type. All gradua- 
tions are clear and clean-cut—therefore 
‘readable. Union rules are tempered and 
neat in appearance. There are lengths 
and styles to suit the wants of your 
trade. 


Ohio Metal Sheets and Roof- 
ings cost far less than gal- 
vanized steel, even in. heavier 
gauges. And they will give 
you no less service. If you are 
going to buy painted sheets and 
roofings, play safe and specify 
Ohio Metal. You take no 


chances. 





Write for particulars and prices. 


UNION CALIPER CO. 


ORANGE, MASS. 
WHITAKER -GLESSNER CO. 


Portsmouth Works 


PORTSMOUTH - OHIO 
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| | Parker’ s Double Swivel Vise 


appeals to lool Makers instantly. Operator is saved the usual 
bother of removing the work from the vise jaws. It can be 
swiveled on base or turned in barrel, without even touching the 
Vise Screw or Lever, and is held in position by a turn of the 
tightening studs. 

Made with Parker’s Solid Steel Bar Slide Strengthener—a 
Patented Feature found on no other vise. The Tool Steel Jaw 
Faces are removable and renewable. 


Send for No. 5 Vise Catalog. 





PATENTED JAN. 2, 1906 Always a big seller. 


N. Y. Sal , 32 W St. 
The Charles Parker Company factories — Meriden, Conn. 
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Presto Changeable Sign 


The Presto Changeable Sign Com- 
pany, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, is placing upon the market the 
Presto changeable sign, which is sim- 
ple in construction and retails for 
$1.50. The company points out that, 





The Presto changeable sign 


with one of these signs, the merchant 
is not dependent upon the sign writer, 
but is enabled to make changes in his 
signs in a moment’s time without ex- 
tra cost. The Presto signs are bright, 


clean and easy to read from a dis-. 


tance. 

These signs are also weatherproof. 
They are attractive in appearance 
and are easily kept in good condition. 
he Presto sign stands 1 ft. high and 
1% ft. long. It is built entirely of 
metal, handsomely enameled and 
highly finished throughout. A font 
of 156 letters, numerals, etc., is in- 
cluded with every sign. 


The “Any-Angle” Nozzle 
Holder 


The American Products Company, 
Renkert Building, Canton, Ohio, is 
manufacturing the “Any-Angle” noz- 
zle holder, which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. This device 
can be quickly and easily attached 
and adjusted for any angle or direc- 
tion, and its use enables one to direct 
the spray of water just where it is de- 
sired with practically no waste. 

The company lays particular stress 
upon the point that this device ob- 
viates the necessity for personal at- 
tention. The “Any-Angle” nozzle 
holder is also exceptionally useful for 
sprinkling long narrow strips and cor- 

















The “Any Angle” nozzle holder manufac- 
tured by the American Products Company 


ners. It is claimed that this device 
reaches every spot in the lawn or 
garden. 


—~ 


“Light Running” Egg 
Beater 


The Taplin Mfg. Company, New 
Britain, Conn., is marketing the 
“Light Running” egg beater, which 
is especially designed for heavy serv- 
ice, aS required in preparing mayon- 
naise dressing, meringue and other 
compounds of similar consistency. 
The agitator is of the same design 
as the regular Taplin beaters, but the 
drive wheel is placed between the 
pinions and is so supported that the 
gears cannot run out of mesh or 
bind, no matter how severe the strain 
is on them. 

The beater is made in only one size, 
hotel or large family size, and the en- 
tire construction is of the most dur- 
able character. To provide against 
any “give,” bend or twist, as re- 
quired by the hard service for which 
this beater is recommended, the 

















The “Light Running” egg beater 


handle and frame are made of iron 
of generous dimensions. 

The beater is furnished regularly 
in lacquer finish, also tinned. This 
beater derives its name from the fact 
that the adjustment of the gears 
gives it exceptionally easy running 
qualities. 


Dimmer Goggle Display 
Stand 


The Harry H. Reynolds Company, 
1514 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill., is the exclusive distributer of 
Dimmer goggles and_ eyeshields, 
which can now be obtained, arranged 
in an attractive way on the Dimmer 
goggle display card. 

The card is printed in three colors, 
and holds an assortment of one dozen 
goggles. Under each goggle is a re- 
produced cut in colors, so that the re- 
moval of one does not make a complete 
vacancy. 

The assortment is standard, consist- 
ing of two, light amber with green 
Dimmer (No. 1 A-GD). Two, clear 
with green Dimmer (No. 1 C-GD). 
One, light amber with orange Dim- 
mer (No. 1 A-OD). One, light am- 
ber one color (No. 3A) all of which 
are regular sizes. 
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There are also two, light amber, 
with green Dimmer (No. 2 A-Gd). 
One, dark .amber with green Dim- 
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Display stand for Dimmer goggles and 
eye shields 


mer (No. 2 O-GD), all of which are 
large size for those wearing glasses 
or with very broad foreheads. 

Across the bottom of card are three 
invisible eye shields, in pyralin cases. 
Two, amber (No. 5A) and one clear 
(No. 5C). 

The goggles are easily removed 
when sold and just as easily replaced. 

Each card with assortment of gog- 
gles ready for display is packed in a 
substantial, individual box. 


The “Todler” 


The Stowe Supply Company, 1412- 
1414 West Eleventh Street, Kansas 
City, Mo., has brought out the “Tod- 
ler,” which it states affords comfort, 
safety and fun for children. The 
“Todler” is so made that the child 
may assume any position it desires 
without assistance, and it is held se- 
curely. 

The seat measures 13 in. wide by 
11 in. deep. The back is also 13 in. 
wide and 16 in. deep. The frame is 
made of No. 6 steel wire with a rust- 
proof finish. The seat and back are 
made of heavy canvas, in white, or 
blue and white stripe. 

“Todlers” are packed 1 doz. in a 
fiber case, complete with ropes, screw 























The “Todler,’ brought out by the Stowe 
Supply Company 


hooks and rings. The weight is 30 lb. 
They are intended to retail at $1.25 
each. 
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Metal Ceilings and Side Walls 


Furnished with Repressed Bead and Die Cut Nail Holes, which eliminates 
one third the cost of erection, as each plate exactly fits the other, 
because made from dies milled to tne ,,,, part of an inch. 


The punched nail holes eliminate the necessity of driving nails through 
four thicknesses of steel on the corners of the plates. 





STUCCO DESIGN No. 2276 





FEATURES OF 


Tnwisibe Joint” STEEL CEILINGS 
1—Repressed Beads 3—Rounded Corners 
2—Punched Nail Holes. 4—-Reliable Quality 





| we SAVE MECHANIC'S FINGERS 











Send for Samples and Catalog “*O”’ 


Milwaukee Artistic Metal Ceiling Co. 
Branch at Kansas City, Mo. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


























How to Prevent Tire Troubles 


occur with the car running slowly on a splendid road, 
or it has even been known to happen inthe garage... 


HERE is no more reason why dissatisfaction should. 
exist in connection with a tire adjustment than 
with any other adjustment—the business man’s day is 
full of “adjustments.” Most of them are very satis- 
factory, says the World’s Work. Why not tire adjust- 
ments, too? 

It is simply a case of, in the first place, buying a 
good tire; paying enough to get a good tire; taking 
care of it when you get it, and giving facts, in case, 
for some reason or other, you go back for an adjust- 
ment. Do just as you would do if you bought a good 
suit of clothes—that is, paid enough to get a good 
suit—and it did not give you the satisfactory service 
which the seller claimed for it. 

Don’t put the adjuster on his guard by making a 
claim or statement that he knows could not be true. 
Don’t do this,’ because you are the one who will get the 
bad end of the-deal as a result. 

You don’t‘like to do business with some one in whose 
statements you lack confidence. Neither does a tire 
adjuster. Be honest—that’s the whole secret. It'll 
surprise you to find how fair and square and pleasant 
the better tiré companies are—on adjustments—when 
you don’t try to “put something over” on them. 

Never put a new tire on your car or pump up an old 
one unless you have an air gage at hand to test it accu- 
rately to the required pressure stamped on the casing. 

Test it again after it has run a hundred miles or so, 
as a new tire will stretch more or less in running and 
let the air down somewhat. In fact, use your air gage 
frequently and take no chances on this score. 

Never track your tires in a wagon rut or on a trolley 
track. The former scrapes the rubber off the sides, and 
if continued will wear away the fabric, too; and the 
latter creates a weak point where the sharp edge of 
_ the steel track takes the weight of the car on the side 
of the tire, which will eventually cut both rubber and 
fabric. 

See that the rims which hold the bead in place lie 
perfectly flat, are not dented and bent, and have no 
roughness on the side which goes next to the tire. Any 
bends or fins here will certainly cut the fabric through 
just above the bead, and are the chief cause of rim- 
cutting. 

If you notice a front tire wearing off quickly, it is a 
sign that your wheels are out of alignment. Have 
them lined up at once, or the tire will soon be worn 
through to the last layer of fabric. At each revolution 
the rubber and fabric are ground off as if held up to a 
grindstone. 

Avoid running over loose, sharp stones (large or 
small) lying on the surface of a hard road, as they 
will be deeply imbedded in the rubber. Look out also 
for sharp projections in frozen places. These are 
fruitful sources for stone-bruises, which may not be 
immediately noticed. The tire may run for hundreds 
of miles after such contact, and the resulting blowout 


Take care of accidental cuts and punctures. Clean 
them out thoroughly and repair immediately with some 
good compound or mastic to prevent water from getting 
into the fabric and rotting it. at 

None of the above enumerated weaknesses and 
troubles are the result. of defective tires. And, indeed, 
under rigid inspection, few, if any, defective tires really 
get on the market, unless they are branded as “Sec- 
onds.” Therefore, the user of a tire should hesitate to 
ask for an adjustment with the idea that the tire is 
defective. In ninety-nine out of a hundred cases of 
tire adjustment, the real trouble has .been traced to 
contributory negligence on the part of the user. So the 
mission cf this article is to teach the user of tires the 
proper care of them. 

The wise tire adjuster will not argue. After getting 
all possible facts, he will make you an offer, and that’s 
the end of it. : 

If you stone-bruise your tire do not expect any ad- 
justment. The tire is not at fault. Don’t say you 
know it is a defect because it blew on a smooth road, 
for, as explained, a tire seldom, if ever, blows at the 
same moment the bruise occurs. 

When your tire has a wearing surface four inches 
wide, when it should be two and one-half, don’t insist 
that you always have the proper inflation. The adjuster 
knows better. Give him credit for intelligence, and be 
as patient during the conversation as you expect him 
to be. 

Don’t insist upon condemning a tire that has a broken 
side wall or tendency to rim-cut when your car is either 
undertired or underinflated. 

When your tire is cut clean to the fabric and moisture 
is allowed to decay it, don’t say you know it must be a 
defect. 

If you do not know how far your tire has run, and it 
looks badly worn, don’t grumble if the adjuster fails to 
agree with you in your estimate of approximately “five 
hundred miles.” 

Even a medium-grade tire shows very little wear in 
one thousand miles. If your tread wears off in a few 
hundred miles, don’t decide too hastily that the tire is 
the “worst ever.” Look over your wheels, if in front 
examine steering gear or wheel alignment; in the rear, 
examine brake band adjustment or axle. Don’t per- 
suade yourself that this trouble is impossible on your 
car. Observe carefully other cars as they approach or 
pass you on the road. You will be surprised at the 
number of wheels that wobble and are out of alignment. 

A good casing deserves a good tube, and if by using 
cheap or worn out tubes the tire is ruined, don’t expect 
the manufacturer of the casing to pay for your experi- 
ment. 

When you have a puncture, don’t run flat and expect 
the tire to survive the experience. 
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: N a factory test conducted 
by the Hudson Motor Car 


© Co., the Sparton -horn was 
sounded 332,560 times, showing at 


the end that it could without doubt 
repeat the test. 


One hundred blasts a day for nearly 


ten years would be required to equal 
this test. 


SPARION 


Automobile Horns 


are regular equipment on 90 per cent 
f 


of American cars furnishing motor. 
driven horns. 





Sparton Motor Driven Horns from 
$8.00 to $15.00, identical in design 
and quality, differing only in size 
and shape. 


Sparton Hand Operated Horns 
$4.00, all finishes. 


The entire line is on exhi- 
bition at most dealers’ 
— Catalogue on Request 


The Sparks- 
Withington Co. 


Jackson, 





Motor Driven Spartons 
$8.00 to $15.00 
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Standard Speedometers 


The Standard Thermometer Com- 
pany, 65 Shirley Street, Boston, 
Mass., has brought out a new 1915 
model automobile speedometer and a 
motorcycle speedometer, both of 
which are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The automobile 
speedometer is of the flush type. 

The Standard speedometers are of 
the centrifugal type. All parts are 
made on the latest type machines, 
and the assembling is done under 
careful supervision, after which a 
rigid inspection takes place. Ex- 
treme accuracy is claimed for these 
speedometers. 

The Standard motorcycle speedom- 
eters can be arranged for either 
front or rear drive. The one shown 
in the engraving is known as No. 90. 


.The dial of this instrument meas- 


ures 3 in. in diameter and registers 
up to 80 miles per hour. It has a 
10,000-mile season and a 100-mile trip 


odometer. This speedometer is priced . 


at $16 complete, with all fittings for 
any make of motorcycle. 


Pedersen “Junior” Lubrica- 
tor for Ford Cars 


The Pedersen Lubricator Company, 
636-644 First Avenue, New York City, 
has placed upon the market the Peder- 
sen “Junior” lubricator for Ford cars. 
The lubricator shown in the accom- 
panying illustration sells at $7.50, and 
consists of a half-gallon oil tank, a 
small positive, rotary pump and an 
adjustable sight feed. 

The pump is mounted on the end of 
the timer shaft and the sight feed, 
which is connected to the pump, is 
fastened to the engine head by the 
timer spring bolt. The pump, draw- 

















The Pedersen “Junior” lubricator for Ford 
rs 


ing the oil from the tank, forces it 
through the sight feed, and from there 
it is fed to the engine through the 
breather tube. 

By the adjusting screw on the sight 
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The Standard motorcycle speedometer No. 


90 is shown at the left; the right-hand view 


shows the new Standard flush type automobile speedometer 


feed the finest regulation can be made 
so as to keep a constant level in the 
crank case, insuring constant and 
proper lubrication to the engine, as 
this feed will be maintained as long 
as there is oil in the tank. 

This lubricator is very positive in 
its operation and it is entirely auto- 
matic, starting and stopping with the 
engine. It is very simple, and may 
be mounted on a car in 10 minutes. 
The illustration published with this 
article also shows the company’s 
“United” terminals applied to the 
timer. All of the wires are on the 
top and they are easily accessible, 
preventing them from becoming oil 
soaked, twisted or strained at their 
connections. The terminals consist of 
2 brass pieces provided with insula- 
tion. 9 


The “Brilliant” Searchlight 


R. C. Kruschke, Duluth, Minn., is 
manufacturing the “Brilliant” search- 
light, the flame of which is protected 
with the lens. It has a double-walled 
chimney to keep the lamp cool and to 
prevent extinguishing the light in a 
storm. 

This searchlight will throw a bright, 
penetrating white light, with which an 
object may be distinguished for a dis- 
tance of 200. yd. It is useful for hunt- 
ing, camping, fishing, trapping, boat- 
ing, cycling and in many other ways. 
The single lens lamp has a 3%-in. 
convex lens to spread the light and 
also a darkening door. The double 
lens lamp has a bull’s eye magnifying 
lens for concentrating the light for 
long distance work. 

The interchangeable lens lamp has 




















The “Brilliant” searchlight 


an extra door, and this lamp may be 
made into a single lens lamp by re- 
moving the bull’s eye lens and placing 


on the extra darkening door. This 


greatly reduces the weight of the 
lamp. The reflector is fitted with a 
removable aluminum reflector. All 
parts of the lamp are riveted. It is 
finished in oxidized black finish, mak- 
ing it durable and neat in appearance. 

The reflector part of the lamp is all 
that is carried on the head, and it can 
be tilted up or down, leaving the head 
in its natural position, and the hands 
free. The generator, which contains 
the gas producing material, is self- 
adjusting and safe. It is carried on 
the belt or in the pocket of the user. 


The “Keep Kool” Ventilator 


The Gahm & McCormick Company, 
802 East Main Street, Streator, IIl., 
is manufacturing the “Keep Kool” 








The “Keep Kool” ventilator 


ventilator. When adjusted from a 
closed to an open position this venti- 


‘ lator has an opening of about 2% 


in., or less if desired. It can be 
opened or closed by the driver of the 
car in an instant, while the automo- 
bile is running. 

The windshield is at all times held 
firmly and solidly in position. It can- 
not jump from the brackets, even 
when being opened and closed, as 
there is a separate adjustment for 
holding it firmly in place on the slide 
of the bracket. 

The bracket is strongly built, being 
made from % by 3/16 in. material. 
The company states that there is 
nothing about.the construction of the 
“Keep Kool” ventilator to get out of 
order. It can be used on any make of 
car and is particularly adapted to the 
Ford. 
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“Faultless” Collapsible Pail 
and Funnel 


The National Mfg. Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, is marketing the 
“Faultless” collapsible pail and fun- 
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The “Faultless” es pail and fun- 
nel. 


nel. The “Faultless” is both a pail — 


and a funnel. With it, any radiator 
can be filled without spilling the water 
on the radiator, the front of the ma- 
chine: or the driver of the car. 

The pail will collapse completely, 
so that it can be carried under the 
seat or cushion. The “Faultless” col- 
lapsible pail and funnel is made from 
the best grade of heavy, water- 
proof, army duck, with a galvanized 
hoop in the top and a non-rustable 
valve in the bottom. The company 
claims it to be neat, durable and easy 
to carry. The pail has a capacity 
of 5 qt. It retails for $1. 


The Hampton Glareless 
Lamp 


. The Hampton Kerosene Carburetor 
Company, Inc., 1876 Broadway, New 
York City, is manufacturing the 
Hampton glareless lamp, which, the 
company states, not only eliminates 
the dangerous glare but improves the 
road illumination. This lamp _ con- 
trols the rays of light so that they 

















The Hampton glareless lamp 


are kept below the objective eye level. 
The Hampton glareless lamp has 
a cylindrical ray concentrator within 


the lamp itself, directly before the 
source of the light. This concen- 
trator intercepts all rays which are 
not caught and reflected by the lamp 
reflector and throws the light down 
on the road. In this way the upper 
parallel rays are so controlled that 
they cannot rise to the level of the 
point of vision. 

This ray concentration has three 
fixed points of suspension. It is cylin- 
drical in form, with a slightly nar- 
rowed center. The upper half of the 
interior surface is highly finished and 
reflects the imprisoned light rays di- 
rectly on the roadway. The lower 
half of the interior surface is heavily 
darkened and absorbs all those rays 
which, were it a polished surface, 
would be reflected up to the eye level. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows the Packard type of the Hamp- 
ton glareless lamp. This is an elec- 
tric lamp measuring 9% in. between 
the props. These lamps are furnished 
with special 6-volt, 50-candlepower 
Mazda lamps, or with 15, 18 or 24 can- 
dlepower if preferred. 


The “Henemier” Valve 


The Riess Mfg. Company, 1690 
Broadway, New York City, has re- 
cently brought out the “Henemier” 
valve for automobile tires. This valve 
is interchangeable with all standard 
stems and the company states that it 
accepts and exhausts air very fast 
and completely... It is placed in or 























The Henemier valve, Manufactured §” the 
Riess Mfg. Company 


removed from the stem by a twist of 
the wrist. 

The company points out that this 
valve will meet a ready demand 
among all automobilists because of 
its simplicity in use and its substan- 
tial construction. No tools are re- 
quired to move it either in or out of 
the stem. These valves are priced at 
$50 per 1000, upon which there is a 
dealer’s discount of 30 per cent. 


New Era Shock Absorbers 


The New Era Spring & Specialty 
Company, 864-878 Woodward Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich., is manufacturing 
the New Era elliptic shock absorber 
and the New Era shock absorber for 
Ford cars, both of which are shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The 
New Era elliptic shock absorber is in- 
tended for light, medium and heavy 
automobiles, having a simplified con- 
struction and handsome design. 

The company states that the effi- 
ciency of the elliptic shock absorber 
gives great resiliency and absorption 
of the constant vibration caused by 
small depressions. These shock ab- 
sorbers are made without any cast- 
ings. The case or outer shell is of 
cold drawn steel, including all work- 
ing parts. The best Vanadium steel 
springs are used and also the best 
quality case hardened, ground spring 
bolts. The elliptic absorbers are 
made in three types, for light, medium 
and heavy cars. These three models 
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sell for $10, $12.50 and $15 respec- 
tively. 

The New Era shock absorber for 
Ford cars sells for $10 per set of four. 
These shock absorbers are made en- 
tirely from drop forgings. Three 

















The New Era shock absorber for Fords is. 
shown at the left, the right-hand view’ 
Shows the New Era elliptic absorber 


long cap screws hold the heavy case 
from loosening. Both of the springs. 
act when the car encounters a hard 
jolt. The absorbers have 3-in. plun-. 
ger bearings and the adjustment is. 
automatic. They are supplied with 
brass bushings in the bearings, and. 
they have oil holes in the tops, which 
run down the plunger bearings. 


‘“‘Phoenix”’ Gasoline Saver 


Herz & Co., 245 West Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York City, is manufac- 
turing the “Phoenix” gasoline saver, 
which fits any carbureter. It is claimed 
that this saver will effect a saving of 
25 per cent on a motor gasoline bill, 
and that it makes the motor run more 
regularly, adding considerable power | 
to it. 

In attaching this saver a hole is 
drilled in the cover of the float cham- 
ber of the carbureter. This hole is 
tapped and the gasoline saver screwed 
into it. When this saver has been 
finally applied to the carbureter the 
apparatus is “tuned up.” If the car-' 
bureter to which it is desired to at- 
tach the “Phoenix” gasoline saver 
has an automatic auxiliary air inlet it 

















The Phoenix gasoline saver 


will be necessary to regulate the inlet 
too, in connection with the gasoline 
saver. The saver retails at $4. 
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GOODRICH 


WIRELESS 
TRUCK TIRES 
Read what the makers of the LINOTYPE 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF THE LINOTYPE. 
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have to say! FACTORY 
Telephone Connectiona BRookivwn. N.Y, 5/8/15. 
Akron Rubber Tire Co., 
324 Weet 52nd Styeet, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen :- Attention of lr. De Sinclair. 
Answering your inquiry 48 to Goodrich Wireless Truck Tires 


would say we have been using them for about four years on our 5-ton 
Pierce-Arrow tracks ard as we have been getting from 11000 to 13000 miles 


out of the tires we feel well satisfied. 


Youre truly, 


n 
GENTHALER ie COMPANY. 
s/c. 











s ~~ eS 
OL YR $ | rE There is a copy of 
* ie ‘*Upsetting Mileage 
) a os o Tradition’’ awaiting 
ee, er your request. It’s 


worth a line to 


The B. F. Goodrich 
Company 
ng largest rubber 


actory, Akron, O. 


Service Stations 
and Branches in All 
Principal Cities 
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Pumps and Oil Guns 
‘*Search-Light’’ Bicycle Lanterns 


The name “‘ Bridgeport ’’ on a tire pump or oil gun is 
a guarantee of the highest quality and finest workmansb‘p. 


‘* Bridgeport ’’ Pumps and Oil Guns have seamless brags 
barrels which cannot rust. They are strongly made and 
will give the longest servi. 2 life. The 


“Search-Light”’ Bicycle Lantern 


is an easy seller—it’s a trade builder. Throws a clear, 
penetrating white light. Boys like it because it is com- 
pact and strong and gives the desired result. 


Send for new 1915 pump booklet 
The Bridgeport Brass Company 


Bridgeport Connecticut 
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Hardware Age 


NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


CADOGAN, ALBERTA.—The hardware business of Block 
Brothers has been dissolved. J. A. Block will continue to 
carry a stock of baseball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, furnaces, furniture depart- 
ment, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, wagons and buggies and washing machines, on which 
catalogs are requested. 


ToFIELD, ALBERTA.—George B. Grace has opened a branch 
hardware store at Kingman. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH CoLUMBIA.—Johnson & Salsbury, 
hardware merchants, have incorporated. 


CARROLL, MANITOBA.—A partnership has been formed under 
the name of McInnes & Abell, to deal in automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, belting and packing, cream separators, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, builders’ hardware, sport- 
ing goods, shelf hardware, pumps, refrigerators, etc. 


MULVEY HILL, Manirospa.—A. F. Deruchie has started a 
hardware and tinsmith business. 


New TorRONTO, ONTARIO.—The hardware business of F. J. 
Hicks has been sold. Reveley & Son are the purchasers. 


ANTLER, SASKATCHEWAN.—W. R. Merrill & Co. have dis- 
solved partnership. W. R. Merrill will continue the business. 


CaNWwoop, SASKATCHEWAN.—Smith & Watt have engaged 
in the hardware business. 


DaRMOODY, SASKATCHEWAN.—A branch store has been 
opened here by Frank N. Phillips. His stock will include 
such items as baseball goods, belting and packing, buggy 
whips, children’s vehicles, cutlery, etc. 


TUGASKE, SASKATCHEWAN.—A branch 
opened by Frank Phillips at Darmody. 


ALDEN, Ia.—C. J. Urmson is now owner of a hardware 
stock, including baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines on which he 
requests catalogs. ) 


Baxter, Ia.—C. S. Bishop has opened an implement busi- 
ness here, carrying a line of heavy farm implements, mechan- 
ics’ tools, buggy whips, wagons and buggies. 


Dow City, Ia.—Peter O’Meara has rented a building and 
stocked a complete and up-to-date line of crockery and glass- 
ware, heating stoves, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, tin shop, and washing machines. 


PROVIDENCE, Ky.—S. K. Holland, is the purchaser of the 
W. R. Woodson Furniture Company and has added a line 
of hardware to the regular stock. 

Detroit, Micu.—The Hopp Hardware Company is build- 
ing a new store, which it expects to occupy within a short 
time. It is now using temporary quarters in the rear of its 
new building. 

Detroit, Micu.—The hardware firm of Diebolt & Lee will 
hereafter be known as Diebolt & Sons, Mr. Lee having severed 
his connection with the concern. 


Detroit, Micu.—William Throop has opened a hardware 
store at 496 Oakland Avenue. 

Detroit, Micu.—The Lee Hardware Company has started 
in business here. A general line of hardware and motor ac- 
cessories will be included in its stock. 


BELLE PLAINE, MINN.—J. H. Stratton has disposed of his 
stock to Madsen & Rasmussen. 

ROCHESTER, Micu.—The firm of Tienken & Case, in partner- 
ship for more than 15 years, has been dissolved. William 
Tienken will assume charge of the plumbing end of the 
business and Charles Case will handle the hardware and 
tinshop. 

New YorK Mrizts, Minn.—A. J. Sitz, who conducted a 
hardware business here for over 30 years, has sold his store. 
Andrew Lind and Andrew Piilola are the purchasers. 


Outvia, MInn.—A change has taken place in the ownership 
and management of the Olivia Hardware Company. Edward 
Lindquist a“ acquired an interest in the firm, George Mehl- 
house having retired. 

Craic, Mo.—W. S. Thomson & Son have acquired the hard- 
ware and furniture stock of T. R. Burns. 

Mempuis, Mo.—Gregory & Chasteen are in possession of 
the stock formerly owned by W. C. Chew. 

HINSDALE, Mont.—O. L. Brunsvold has become the owner 
of the Hinsdale Hardware Company, of which he has been 
manager, and will continue the business under his own name. 

KALISPELL, Mont.—Robbins Brothers have started in the 
hardware business. 

AURORA, Nes.—The Warren E. Wright hardware store has 
been sold. DeWaters & Howard are the purchasers. 

O’NEILL, Nes.—The Jordan Hardware Company has estab- 
lished itseif in business, handling automobile accessories, me- 
chanics’ tools, cutlery shelf hardware, pumps, builders’ hard- 
ware, etc. 


store has been 


FAIRMONT, N. D.—George Kugler has engaged in the im- 
plement business. 


MICHIGAN, N. D.—Paul J. Wedge is owner of a hardware 
and furniture stock, including builders’ hardware, mechanics’ 
tools, heating stoves, lubricating oils, washing machines, etc. 


DELAWARE, OHIO.—The interest of H. M. Bing in Manring 
& Bing has been taken over by H. E. Kendrick. The firm 
name of the new concern will be Manring & Kendrick. 


East LivERPOOL, OHIO.—The Gaston-Andrews Company has 
been organized by J. Willis Gaston, Carl W. Gaston, J. H. 
Andrews, and others; capital $10,000, to deal in buggy whips, 
building paper, churns, cream separators, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, gasoline engines, harness, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lime and cement, poultry supplies, pumps, 
shelf hardware, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 


TOLEDO, OHIO.—The W. H. Garbe Hardware Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The com- 
pany will increase its stock. Bernhardt Flick has purchased 
an interest in the business. 


URBANA, OHIO.—The Ambrose Hardware Company has suc- 
ceeded the firm of Ambrose & Knight. Hardware, stoves, 
glass, paints, oils, mechanics’ tools, etc., are handled by the 
concern, 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHI0.—The Stambaugh-Thompson Company, 
wholesale and retail, has bought the property of the Mahon- 
ing Lumber Company at 2619 West Federal Street. The 
company will utilize the buildings now on the property. 


LEBANON, Pa.—The George Krause Hardware Company has 
acquired a three-story building, 30 by 100 feet, adjoining its 
present quarters, and will add an office and warehouse 80 feet 
in depth, to be ready for occupancy in the fall. In addition 
to a line of heavy hardware, cement, sewer pipe and mill 
supplies the firm will carry stoves, housefurnishings, china 
and crockery and possibly automobile accessories. 


CanTON, S. D.—Wallace & Paulson have dissolved partner- 
ship. P. A. Paulson will continue under his own name. 


MITCHELL, S. D.—A. Larson & Son have started in busi- 
ness, Carrying a stock of baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods and washing machines, on which cata- 
logs are requested. 


HAytTt1, S. D.—C. P. Leonard has opened a store, carrying 
a stock comprising the following articles: Buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, churns, cutlery, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and _ tin 
sheets, heating stoves, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, 
washing machines, etc. Catalogs requested covering automo- 
bile accessories, bathroom fixtures, household specialties, re- 
frigerators and furnaces. 


MontTROSE, S. D.—M. F. Flannery and John Fleming have 
formed a partnership under the title of Flannery & Fleming, 
handling cream Separators, automobile accessories, belting 
and packing, etc. 


WausBay, S. D.—P. M. Engelhart has engaged in the hard- 
ware business and will carry baseball goods, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture 
department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing 
machines, on which he requests catalogs. 


SMYRNA, TENN.—W. A. Hutton, a retired member of the 
firm of McWhorter, Hutton & Co. of Nashville, has opened 
a store which he will operate under the name of the Smyrna 
Hardware and Supply Company. His stock will comprise 
heavy, shelf and household hardware, farm implements, 
fencing, roofing and builders’ supplies, etc. 


Et Paso, Tex.—The Becker-McDougall Hardware Com- 
pany requests catalogs on builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cutlery, dog collars, mechanics’ tools, ranges and 
ae stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware and washing ma- 
chines. 


_RUTLAND, VT.—James H. Eitapence is building a 30 ft. ad- 
dition to his store on Centre Street, and adding a line of 
dairy goods and cutlery to his regular stock, which consists 
of automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, furnaces, galvanized 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, plumbing department, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, silverware, tin shop and 
washing machines, on which he requests catalogs. 


ANTIGO, Wis.—The A. L. Kommers Hardware Company 
has established itself in business at 537 Field Street. The 
stock will include such items as buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, fishing tackle, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, shelf hardware, sporting goods and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested covering pumps, light farm machinery, 
stoves and ranges. 

BARNEVELD, Wis.—Frederick V. Starry has purchased an 


interest in the Thomas Jones, Jr., implement business. The 
name has been changed to Jones & Starry. 
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“ZIG ZAG” RULES 


The term “ZIG ZAG” as applied to folding rules made of flexible wood is a trade- 
mark belonging to this Company. This trade-mark is stamped on the rules either at 
full length or in its abbreviated form “ZZ.” 

The Joints used in “ZIG ZAG” rules are made in two distinct styles, the Con- 
cealed Joint in which there is no hole through the wood, and the Rivet Joint in which 
the rivet is carried through both wood and joint. Both styles contain a stiff spring 
which holds the rule rigid when open, even in the longest lengths. 

Several other patented features add special value to the Stanley and Victor rules. 


Made in all standard lengths and finishes. 
Be sure your stock of Folding Rules all bear the name “ZIG ZAG” or “ZZ.” 








MANUFACTURED BY 


STANLEY RULE & LEVEL Co. 
New Britain. Conn. U.S.A. 
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Auto Accessories 


Every hardware dealer should add auto supplies to his stock. It is 
your opportunity for increased sales and big profits. 


Write for full information or send us your order. Let us select 


your new stock assortment. 


YWAMOND LDCE ISA QUALITY PLEDGE” 


6 6, 








